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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


MarsHAL Foco—We must stay on the 
Rhine. 

JoHN Sparco—Lenin is the Treitschke 
of social revolt. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I don’t speak 
English—I speak American. 

EMERSON HovucGH—Not statesmen, but 
riflemen and riders made America. 

ApmriraAL Srms—I have made mistakes 
but I am not going to tell you about them. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—Do not talk about 
Labor Unrest when you mean Labor Rest. 

OpERA CoNDUCTOR BOoDANZKY—I see lit- 
tle promise for music the next twenty 
years. 

Orro H. KanNn—England, France and 
Italy are probably quite as democratic as 
we are. 

Lioyp GrorceE—Russia is a country 
very easy to invade and very difficult to 
get out of. 

Morrison I. Swirt—The American peo- 
ple are, socially, the most ignorant people 
in the world. 

BE. W. Howe—I was never so sick of 
anything in my life as I am of these money 
raising campaigns. 

W. Bateson—Democracy is the com- 
bination of the mediocre and inferior to 
restrain the more able. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—There is no man 
on God’s earth who has been more slan- 
dered than the Kaiser. 

Baron Goto—We are interested in the 
establishment of a strong government in 
China, preferably republican. 

Count Itya Totstoy—-A Bolshevist is 
a man who has no property, no good job, 
no money, no name, no honor. 

Soviet COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
Luna CHARSKY—If Christ were alive to- 
day he would be a Bolshevik. 

FLORENCE RosE—If we learned any les- 
son of thrift while the war lasted surely 
it was not in the matter of stockings. 

Don Marquis—Submarines are not so 
modern as many think, Fulton and Jonah 
having given a great deal of thought to 
the matter. 

LENIN—The simplest way to extermi- 
nate capitalism is to flood the country with 
notes of high value without financial guar- 
antees of any sort. 

SENATOR SUTHERLAND—Of course no 
one has ever refused the presidential nom- 
ination and if the party saw fit to nomi- 
nate me I doubtless would accept. 

HERBERT S. Casson—Is it not true that 
the unpopularity of the rich is due mainly 
to the swank and snobbery and extrava- 
gance of rich men’s wives? 

JOHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER—Twenty- 
two years ago the New York girls had 
two things, bust and waist; now when I 
come back, so help me, they have neither. 

CHauNncEy M. DepEw—One of the ad- 
vantages of being eighty-five is that you 
need have no fear that any of your in- 
discretions of speech will ruin your po- 
litical prospects. 

J. _H. Barrett—The art of closing a 
sale is this; as soon as you see that the 
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customer is favorable, take it for granted 
that he has decided to buy and change the 
subject to a detail of shipment or quantity. 

BoLsHEVIST LEADER ZINOVIEFF—It 
would be easy to fabricate American, Eng- 
lish and French banknotes, and thus flood 
the world with counterfeit money. 


Lorp READING—I am confident that the 
result of the conference will be to give us 
a victor’s peace and just terms for those 
who have caused such illimitable suffering. 


Miss CHRISTABEL PANKHURST—Certain 
people, who ought to know better, have 
falsely taught that the poverty or semi- 
poverty of the many is due to the luxurious 
living of the prosperous sections of the com- 
munity. 


Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurer 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 7ooms, better gardens, better 


roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Marugva. Since German has been taboo 
on the stage French and Italian have held 
the field, and now the Teatro Espaiiol 
comes in with Spanish opera and ballet. 
The music is tuneful and the costumes 
gorgeous. (Park Theater.) 


Perhaps there was a spark plug miss- 
ing. Come Along seemed to have all the 
usual mechanism of musical comedy, but 
it showed no signs of life, not even when 
the Motor Corps chorus all tinkered with 
it at once. (Nora Bayes’ Theater.) 








WHAT IS BOLSHEVISM? 


Where can I obtain authentic copies of 
the Russian constitution and the laws pro- 
mulgated by the Bolsheviki in regard to 
land, labor, marriage, divorce, banks, work- 
ingmen’s insurance, inheritance, popular 
education and management of industries? 
Also where can I get material on both 
sides for debate? 

VarRIOUS READERS 

The official documents are published 
in Bulletin No. 186, “Russian Docu- 
ments,” by the American Association 
for International Conciliation,” 407 
West 117th Street, New York. 

Anti-Bolshevik literature may be ob- 
tained from the Russian Information 
Bureau, Woolworth Building, New 
York, which publishes a weekly, Strug- 
gling Russia, and various pamphlets 
such as Madame Breshkovsky’s “Mes- 
sage to the American People” and Lebe- 
deff’s “Russian Democracy Against 
Bolshevist Tyranny.” 

Pro-Bolshevist literature can be had 
from the Bureau of Information of So- 
viet Russia, 299 Broadway, New York. 








THE FRONT-AT LAST 


By Mas, WILLIAM SINKLER MANNING 
Now I am free to do, and give, and pay, 
Not stinting one for other debts I owe. 
My debts were these: To smile with 
friendly show 
On all about, too close for other play; 
To say to all the nothings I could say, 
And miss the silence which my friends 
would know; 
To heed the clock that ticked me to and 
fro 
To ill-done tasks, long-drawnh, diluting day. 


But now I am come to a wide, free space 
Of easy breath, where by straight road 
doth lie; 
And all my debts are funded in this place 
To one debt, tho the figures mount the 
sky. 
My debts are one, my foe before my face— 
I shall not mind the paying when I die. 
—Reprinted from The Stars and Stripes 
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Look inside the lid 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


If it ‘iene this euaitioditale. it nywere a Vicwols 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark “His 
Master’s Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is 
on every Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior 
substitutes. 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the 
products of the Victor Company only. As applied to sound-reproducing 
instruments, “Victrola” refers only to the instruments made by the Victor 
Company—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid— insist upon seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable 
styles which have no lid, thé Victor trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Victrola 
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A STEERING CHART FOR INTERNATIONAL 


able statement of the reasons for attempting an inter- 

national regulation of labor conditions than is set forth 
in the preamble of the report, elsewhere summarized, which 
has been presented to the conference on peace preliminaries 
at Paris. All the conditions which call for the creation of 
a League of Nations, call for this attempt to deal with the 
labor situation. There can be no universal peace unless 
international relations are broadly based on essential social 
justice; and probably it will generally be conceded that the 
preamble does not overstate the case when it says that 
conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest great enough to imperil the peace and harmony of 
the world. And inasmuch as the world is so nearly an 
economic unit that it is no longer possible to deal effectively 
with any economic matter, as, for example, trade regula- 
tions, international exchanges or money and prices, by 
merely national legislation, it is certain that labor condi- 
tions cannot satisfactorily be adjusted from this time forth 
without international codperation. 

The difficulties in the way of international codperation, 
even when it proceeds thru the organization of a League 
of Nations, are very great. Happily the draft convention 
is evidence that they have been weighed and skilfully met 
in the provisions suggested. If it taxes the wit of man to 
anticipate what provocations to war can be anticipated and 
met by enforceable covenants, still greater is the under- 
taking to anticipate labor legislation satisfactory to even 
three or four contracting states. Very wisely, therefore, 
the framers of the draft convention have limited their rec- 
ommendation in two ways. The clauses that they propose 
for insertion in the Treaty of Peace are statements of 
principles and of standards; and are not covenants. They 
are a steering chart, and not sailing orders; and the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the proposed General Conference 
of Representatives, International Labor Office, and Com- 
missions of Inquiry consists essentially in creating a maxi- 
mum pressure of fact and of public opinion and a minimum 
variety of obligations enforceable thru the proposed Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and by the plenary 
powers of the League. Practically the authority of the Gen- 


THE REAL NORTH 


[= people of the East, and for that matter the people 


|: would be difficult to find a more compact and admir- 


of the Pacific Coast also, have been slow to take 
notice of the adventure by their neighbors of the 
Northern Plains. Probably they have not found the Non- 
Partizan League exciting. They remember Mr. Peter 
Cooper’s Greenback party and his interconvertible bond. 
They have not quite forgotten Kansas of the eighties, or 


eral Conference extends only to investigation, reeommenda- 
tion and “follow up.” Any alleged injustice to labor found 
within the nations, members of the League, may be brought 
to the attention of the General Conference. After study 
and consideration of the facts, the conference may either 
recommend legislation to the several states, members of 
the League, or may propose a draft convention to the mem- 
bers of the League for ratification. Ratification would create 
an obligation equivalent to the obligations embodied in 
treaties. Recommendations on being received would create 
an obligation resting upon each state to lay the conference 
recommendation before proper legislative bodies. Failure 
so to do would ultimately be brought before the Tribunal 
of International Justice. 

Turned into the language of popular discussion, all this 
means that it is proposed, first, to make the League of 
Nations an organ of serious and continuing attention to 
labor conditions, and, secondly, to bring a highly organized 
and focused opinion of the civilized world to bear upon the 
solution of industrial problems. A number of the most 
important problems, as we estimate them today, are in- 
volved in the propositions proposed for insertion in the 
Treaty of Peace, but no one can foresee which of them or 
what others not now pressing may be causes of conflict a 
generation from this time. Nor can any one foresee how 
the various nations will react to them when the actual 
attempt is made to enact legislation. The all important 
thing, therefore, we are confident, is to secure their recog- 
nition to view them as subject to evolutionary, not to say 
revolutionary change, and hold the organs of the League 
ready to deal with them from year to year and from period 
to period as the course of events may indicate. 

We can well believe that the pressure to commit the 
League to a creed, capitalistic, socialistic or syndicalistic, 
has been tremendous, and the irreconcilables of every creed 
will, of course, charge that the draft convention formulated 
is no more than a pious profession of faith. It is in fact 
much more. It is reasonable in assumptions it is practical 
in procedure and it does, in fact, create a real power to 
accomplish specific undertakings. Nothing so broad-minded 
and nothing so promising has ever before been offered to 
the world as a labor program. 


DAKOTA QUESTION 


Populism, or General Coxey and his army. They expect these 
pre-millennial intimations from time to time. 

There is, however, a real difference between the earlier 
radical “arousements” and the North Dakota enterprize. 
The earlier political artists proposed a “stunt”; the Non- 
Partizan League is attempting to turn the trick. For the 
first time in American history the entire government, legis- 
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lative, executive and judicial, of a commonwealth is in the 
hands of men who hold that a state should take over big 
business and run it and who have actually taken it over and 
are undertaking to run it. 

It is this difference that sharply defines the real North 
Dakota question. Whether the experiment is socialistic or 
not is an academic question. Whether Mr. Arthur C. Town- 
ley and his lieutenants are disinterested or not is a sub- 
sidiary question. Whether the leaguers were loyal or dis- 
loyal in the war is now an historical question. The essential 
and practical question is: Can the Non-Partizan League 
deliver the goods? Can it keep its promises and pay its 
bills? If it can, it will capture other states and organize 
them on the North Dakota plan. If it cannot it will go the 
way of the Greenbackers and the Populists. 

At the present moment things do not look any too well. 
There is revolt within the league. The Secretary of State, 
the State Treasurer, the State Auditor and the Attorney 
General have lined up against Townley, calling him “auto- 
cratic.” There is uneasiness over finances, and an account- 
ing has been ordered. Such information as has leaked out 
indicates gross negligence, if not worse. A deep opposition 
is growing also against the league’s unconcealed intention 
to suppress free discussion and free publication in its effort 
to kill opposition. The plan to authorize or suppress par- 
ticular newspapers by a referendum vote is revolting to 
Americanism. If that is what radical democracy means 
radical democracy will not establish itself in any large part 
of the domain of the United States. 

Beyond any doubt the league has drawn its real strength 
from a smarting sense of injustice suffered. Big business 
in the Northwest has done more than gouge and exploit. 
It has played the part of the fool. It has over-reached itself 
in its arrogance. The farmers have passed the endurance 
line and they have proved that they can, if they will, do 
more than make trouble. They may ruin themselves in the 
attempt but they can put big business out of business. If 


the lesson they have administered is accepted and remem- 
bered the adventure of the league will have been worth 
while, even if the state business enterprize breaks down. 
The chances are that it will, but that out of the experience 
will come a live-and-let-live policy that will be for the well 
being of all concerned. 


JAZZ AND DAZZLE 


\ h Ty HAT we are coming to in the way of costum? was 

indicated by the Dazzle Ball given by the Chelsea 

Arts Club at Albert Hall, London. Four British 

naval officers, distinguished for their success at camouflage, 

had charge of designing the dresses, and the ballroom 

looked like the Grand Fleet with all its warpaint on ready 

for action. The jazz bands produced sounds that have the 

same effect upon the ear as this “disruptive coloration” has 
upon the eye. 

Who would have thought a dozen years ago, when the 
Secessionists began to secede and the Cubists to cube, that 
soon all governments would be subsidizing this new form 
of art to the extent of millions a year? People laughed at 
them in those days, said they were crazy and were wasting 
their time, but as soon as the submarines got into action, 
the country called for the man who could make a dread- 
naught look like ““A Nude Descending a Staircase.” They 
dipped into the future far as human eye could see—and 
then some. They converted sober freighters into objects 
that were exempt from the proscription of the Second Com- 
mandment. The submerged Hun with his eye glued to the 
periscope could not tell whether it was a battleship or a 
Post-Impressionist picture bearing down upon him. So he 
fired his torpedo at random and generally hit it. 

The term “camouflage,” now a part of all languages, 
originated in the French greenroom where it was applied 
to the actor’s make-up. Now, after its brief discursion into 
the army and navy, it is demobilized and returns to the 


toilet. But in its new and dazzling guise it may cause col- 
lisions in the ballroom as it did on the sea. In these days 
when dancers do the one-step, two-step, three-step and on 
up to eight-step simultaneously to the same tune, it is be- 
coming difficult to keep the necessary leeway and seaway. 
When a ship or a woman is disguised by dazzle decoration 
one is likely to be more than fifteen points off in judging 
her course. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR DRUNKENNESS 


} iE: we do not mean substitutes for drink. They can 
be bought at the nearest soda fountain. Very few 
people care for the taste of alcoholic beverages as 

such; most of them taste like spring tonic. The reason why 
the soda fountain did not long ago drive the saloons out 
of business among all who are slaves to their palate, is 
that at the saloon one could get something more than a 
taste; one could get a new outlook on life. In other words, 
one could get drunk; not necessarily intoxicated in the legs 
but at least exhilarated in the soul. People took to alcohol 
for the same reason that they did to opium, gambling, war 
and running off with each others’ wives, because they were 
bored by the routine of a sober life. 

The war and liquor disappear from American life simul- 
taneously. Are we never again then to have the high 
excitements of intoxication? Must we be denied the emotions 
of war and at the same time be deprived of the pseudo- 
emotions which can be bought in a bottle? Will life hence- 
forth be tame, drab and respectable? But this alarm is 
needless. A man must have a commonplace mind to find 
thrills only in spoiled grape juice. Let us find more satis- 
factory methods of achieving drunkenness. 

Baudelaire has given us a hint. “Get drunk,” he said, “but 
choose wine, poetry or virtue as you like.” Unfortunately, 
he tried all three methods in turn and suffered the effects 
so often consequent on mixing one’s drinks; unfortunately 
also he forgot that the after effects of poetry and virtue 
are more satisfactory than the after effects of wine. It 
requires a trifle of education, no doubt, to appreciate the 
fine bouquet of Browning or Emerson, just as it takes a 
still longer education to become an expert sampler of vint- 
ages. But any one who can read or get any one to read to 
him can enjoy the lilt and rhythm of a good ballad. The 
war song is the best emotional substitute for war; the 
drinking song is the best emotional substitute for drink. 

Music is a still simpler method of intoxication. Buy a 
good phonograph and you are freed from the pull of the 
saloon for life. The surging waves of sound, the rippling 
cascades of musical laughter, the thundering emphasis of 
the bass notes and the sparkle and effervescence of the 
trills—drink deep drafts of all this and you will 
turn from the bottle as the symbol of dull boredom. We 
have seen men and women, of the type who never go out 
between the acts, return from the opera or concert so 
buoyantly that the policeman viewed them with suspicion. 

The satisfactoriness of sport as a means of intoxication 
does not need to be pointed out to Americans; if anything, 
we are inclined to overdo this particular substitute. If the 
German knew the gridiron and the diamond he might be 
less wedded to the beer garden. 

Poetry, music, sport: these are but three of the many 
popular substitutes for the least inspired method of getting 
the inspired feeling. Some prefer the artist’s intoxication 
of the eye, the magic of the clean sweeping line and the rich 
depths of color. Some prefer the green silence of the woods 
or the keen arrows of the mountain air. Some prefer the 
romantic adventures into the unknown hinterland of knowl- 
edge which we call science. Some, as Baudelaire suggested, 
prefer the intoxication of virtue, the “fun of doing good.” 
Choose as you will, but do not regret that costly and 
unsatisfactory type of drunkenness on which Congress has 
laid the strong hand of prohibition. Your choice is all the 
freer now that it is out of the way. 





THE MAGNA CHARTA OF LABOR. 


The Solemn Proposals to the Peace Conference 
- for the Internationalization of Labor Conditions - 


HILE the Big Four have been 
struggling with the map of 
Europe and the responsibil- 
ity, moral and financial, of 
Germany for the war, a commission of 
fifteen men has been hard at work in 
Paris drawing up a document that, if 
adopted, will make the Peace Confer- 
ence without precedent in the history of 
the world. The commission is composed 
of two members each from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan and Belgium, and one member 
each from Cuba, Poland and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. Its title is the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legis- 
lation. The American members are Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. E. N. Hurley, president of the 
American Shipping Board. Mr. Gom- 
pers is president of the commission. 

With pretty much all there was of 
international law back in 1914 torn up 
and scattered to the winds since, it isa 
little startling, but at the same time in- 
tensely gratifying, to read of serious, 
not to say solemn, proposals for “in- 
ternational labor legislation.” 

But the proposals have been actually 
prepared and will be presented with the 
unanimous—except for a minute point 
here and there—recommendation of the 
commission to the full Peace Confer- 
ence. 


f ip commission’s proposals, as set 
forth in its report to the Conference, 
a copy of which has come to us from 
Paris, are in two parts. The first in- 
cludes nine clauses which their draft- 
ers propose for insertion in the Treaty 
of Peace itself. We reprint them here 
in their entirety. If they shall become 
an actual part of the Treaty of Peace, 
a document signed by some thirty na- 
tions, including all the great ones ex- 
cept Russia, it will not be fanciful to 
look upon them as constituting the 
Magna Charta of Labor. 

The inclusion of these clauses in the 
Peace Treaty would seem to commit 
each of the signatory nations to take 
steps to secure the realization of the 
following principles: the eight hour 
day; one day of rest in every seven; 
no child labor; guarantee of the right 
of the workers to organize; a living 
wage; equal pay for men and women 
for equal work; equality of treatment 
for foreign workers in the lands to 
which they emigrate; inspection, par- 
ticipated in by women, of labor condi- 
tions. No one of the signatory nations 
would find it easy—even if there was 
such a disposition among the leaders 
of its affairs—with its commitment to 
these principles staring it in the face, 
to refuse to “pursue the realization of 
them,” as the French text has it. 

The second part of the commission’s 
proposals presents a draft convention 
containing provisions for the establish- 


ment of a permanent organization for 
international labor legislation. The pre- 
amble of the draft convention is not its 
least significant part. It is based on the 
conviction that “the constitution of the 
League of Nations will not provide a 








LABOR’S NINE POINTS 


The High Contracting Parties 
declare their acceptance of the fol- 
lowing principles and engage to 
take all necessary steps to secure 
their realization in accordance with 
the recommendations to be made 
by the International Labor Con- 
ference as to their practical appli- 
cation: 

1. In right and in fact the labor 
of a human being should not be 
treated as merchandise or an arti- 
cle of commerce. 

2. Employers and workers should 
be allowed the right of associa- 
tion for all lawful purposes. 

3. No child should be permitted 
to be employed in industry or com- 
merce before the age of fourteen 
years in order that every child may 
be insured reasonable opportuni- 
ties for mental and physical edu- 
cation. 

Between the years of fourteen 
and eighteen young persons of 
either sex may only be employed 
on work which is not harmful to 
their physical development and on 
condition that the continuation of 
their technical or general educa- 
tion is insured. 

4. Every worker has a right to a 
wage adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of life having re- 
gard to the civilization of his time 
and country. 

5. Equal pay should be given to 
women and to men for work of 
equal value in quantity and qual- 
ity. 
6. A weekly rest comprising 
Sunday or its equivalent for all 
workers. 

7. Limitation of the hours of 
work in industry on the basis of 
eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours a week, subject to an excep- 
tion for countries in which cli- 
matic conditions, the imperfect de- 
velopment of industrial organiza- 
tion or other special circumstances 
render the industrial efficiency of 
the workers substantially different. 

The International Labor Con- 
ference will recommend a basis 
ys age A equivalent to the 
above for adoption in such coun- 
tries. 

8. In all matters concerning 
their status as workers and as 
members of society foreign work- 
men lawfully admitted to any coun- 
try, and their families, should be 
insured the same treatment as the 
nationals of that country. 

g. All states should institute a 
system of inspection, in which 
women should take part, in order 
to insure the enforcement of the 
laws and regulations for the pro- 
tection of the workers. 




















real solution of the troubles which have 
beset the world in the past, and will 
not even be able to eliminate the seeds 
of international strife, unless it pro- 
vides a remedy for the industrial evils 
and injustices which mar the present 
state of society.” This preamble reads 
as follows: 


Whereas the League of Nations has for 
its object the establishment of universal 
peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labor exist 
involving such injustice, hardship and pri- 
vation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and 
harmony of the world are imperiled; and 
an improvement of those conditions is ur- 
gently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, the regulation of the labor 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision of an adequate living wage, 
the protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his 
employment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the inter- 
est of workers when employed in countries 
other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the or- 
ganization of technical and vocational ed- 
ucation and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labor is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries ; 

The High Contracting Parties, moved by 
sentiments of justice and humanity, as well 
as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, agree to the following 
convention. 


— convention provides for the crea- 
tion of two bodies, an International 
Labor Conference, and an International 
Labor Office, controlled by a Governing 
Body. The conference will meet at least 
annually. It will be composed of four 
delegates from each nation—two ap- 
pointed by the government to repre- 
sent it, and two appointed by the gov- 
ernment to represent the employers and 
the workers. Each nation agrees that 
the non-government delegates shall be 
nominated “in agreement with the in- 
dustrial organizations which 
are most representative of employers 
or work people, as the case may be, in 
their respective countries.” The right 
is reserved to the conference to refuse 
to admit any delegate whom it does 
not believe to have been selected in ac- 
cordance with this provision. 

The voting in the conference is to be, 
not by countries, but by individual dele- 
gates. Each delegate will have a single 
vote, not each national delegation, as 
has generally been the case in other in- 
ternational gatherings in the past. This 
is a provision of tremendous im- 
portance. It should largely strengthen 
the hands of the labor representatives, 
since it will give labor a solid block of 
one-quarter of the membership of the 
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conference, with an even chance of 
swinging the majority of the govern- 
ment delegates to its side. In the words 
of the report, it is likely, especially in 
the future, that the government dele- 
gates will* vote more often with the 
workers than against them. 

The function of the conference will 
be the consideration and adoption of 
proposals of two sorts: those intended 
to be made effective thru legislation or 
otherwise by each government itself, 
and those intended to take the form of 
international agreements among the 
nations. The proposals, which will re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the delegates 
for their adoption, will be submitted to 
the nation members in the form either 
of a recommendation for internal legis- 
lation or of a draft convention for rati- 
fication. The member nations agree that 
the proposals adopted by the delegates 
shall be submitted within one year to 
the national legislatures or other com- 
petent bodies of each for approval or 
rejection. No member nation is under 
obligation to take other action in rela- 
tion to any proposal than to lay the 
recommendation before the competent 
authorities for consideration. 

A special provision is made for the 
eases of such nations as the United 
States, which is a Federation of States, 
in which the authority to deal with such 
questions as may be the subject matter 
of recommendations of the conference 
is not an exclusive function of the na- 
tional government but is divided be- 
tween it and the governments of the 
respective states. Any such federal 
government may treat any draft con- 
vention which comes to it from the con- 
ference as a mere recommendation, to 
be dealt with as the exigencies of the 
specific case require. For example, if 
a proposal for a draft convention pre- 
sented to the United States for ratifica- 
tion should deal with matters the right 
to deal with which under our govern- 
mental system is reserved to the several 
states, it would be obviously impossible 
for the United States Senate to ratify 
the draft convention and have it binding 
on each of the states of the Union. In 
such a case the American Government 
would be permitted, by the terms of the 
convention, to submit the recommenda- 
tion to each of the state legislatures 
for consideration and possible action. 


HE International Conference of 
Labor, it’ will be observed, is intend- 
ed to be the legislative organ of the 
League of Nations for dealing with the 
problems of the world’s labor. It cannot 
expect for some time to come actually to 
legislate as a Parliament or a Congress 
legislates for a nation. But it should 
be able to perform a valuable service 
of suggestion, counsel and coérdination 
in two distinct fields. It will seek to 
make uniform among the nations of the 
world the legislation and the executive 
methods of dealing with the problems 
of labor. It will also seek thru the means 
of international treaties and agreements 
to improve, systematize and equalize 
the conditions of labor everywhere. 
In addition to the legislative portion 
of the international machinery, the 


Draft Convention proposes executive 
machinery. It is embodied in the Inter- 
national Labor Office, which is to be 
established at the seat of the League of 
Nations. The Labor Office will be under 
the control of a Governing Body of 
twenty-four members, twelve of them 
representatives of the governments, six 
elected by the delegates to the confer- 
ence representing the employers, and 
six elected by the delegates represent- 
ing the workers. Eight of the govern- 
ment representatives will be named by 
the eight nations of chief industrial im- 
portance; the other four by all the re- 
maining nations of the League thru 
their delegates toythe Labor Confer- 
ence. The Labor Office will have a 
director, and a staff made up of persons 
of different nationalities, including 
women. The office will collect and dis- 
tribute information on all subjects re- 
lating to the international adjustment 
of conditions of industrial life and 


labor; and will make especial investi- 
gations as ordered by the conference. 


oo most important duty of the In- 
ternational Labor Office will be to in- 
sure the carrying out of the terms of 
the conventions and agreements entered 
into by the member nations of 
the League. The office will have three 
semi-judicial processes at its disposal, 
and two sanctions for the accomplish- 
ment of this vital purpose. The two 
sanctions are publicity and economic 
pressure. The three processes are in- 
vestigation by the Labor Office, consid- 
eration and report by a Commission of 
Inquiry, and reference to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of 
the League of Nations. 

The methods of procedure will be 
these. Any industrial association of 
employers or of workers will have the 
right at any time to enter complaint 
with the Labor Office that any member 
nation has failed to secure within its 
jurisdiction the effective observance of 
any convention to which it has given its 
adherence. The governing body will 
thereupon give the nation in question 
an opportunity to make any statement 
it desires to make in relation to the 
matter. If no statement is made by the 
government in reply, or if the statement 
does not appear to the Governing Body 
to be adequate, it may make the com- 
plaint and the reply, if any, public. 

Any nation, also, will have the right 
to enter complaint against any other 
nation if it believes that that nation 
is not securing the effective observance 
of any convention to which both na- 
tions have given their adherence. The 
Governing Body may, if it sees fit, refer 
the complaint to the government com- 
plained against for any statement that 
it may desire to make in reply. If no 
reply is made, or if the Governing Body 
has not deemed it best to refer the com- 
plaint for reply in the first instance, 
the Governing Body may apply for the 
appointment of a commission of en- 
quiry. The Commission of Enquiry shall 
be made up from a panel made up thru 
the appointment by each member nation 
of three persons of industrial expe- 
rience, one a representative of employ- 


ers, one a representative of work peo- 
ple, and one a person of independent 
standing. Each Commission of Enquiry 
shall be composed of three persons se- 
lected from this panel by the secretary 
general of the League of Nations, one 
name being taken from each of the 
three categories. The enquiry commis- 
sion shall make a complete investiga- 
tion and study of the case and make a 
report of its findings. This report shal) 
be communicated to each nation which 
is a party to the dispute and shall be 
published. Within one month after re- 
ceiving the report each nation shall in- 
form the secretary general of the 
League of Nations whether it proposes 
to accept the recommendations of’ the 
Commission of Enquiry, and, if not, 
whether it proposes to refer the matter 
to the Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice. The decision of the Perma- 
nent Court shall be final. : 

Both the Commission of Enquiry and 
the Permanent Court may indicate 
what measures of an economic character 
against a defaulting state it considers 
would be appropriate and justifiable 
for other states to adopt. In the event 
of any state failing within the specified 
time to carry out the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry or in the decision of 
the Permanent Court, any other state 
may take against the offending state 
the economic measures indicated. 


ERE is the second and the more 
drastic and therefore the most im- 

portant of the two sanctions for the 
observance of the agreements which 
may come out of the Internationa} 
Labor Conference. There is no compul- 
sion involved in the whole matter, ex- 
cept the compulsion, voluntarily ac- 
cepted by each nation, to live up to the 
agreements which it itself shall have 
made. It may seem like only a short, 
tentative, one might almost say timid 
first step that is proposed. But in real- 
ity it is almost revolutionary. If the 
nations of the world should agree to 
this careful and tentative proposal for 
the international treatment, on the 
basis of intergovernmental agreements, 
of the conditions of labor thruout the 
world, it would be one more demonstra- 
tion of the distance we have gone since 
Germany crost the Belgian border. It 
is only a little while ago that almost 
the whole world, outside of the more 
radical members of the working classes. 
accepted the theory that government: 
had no business concerning themselves 
with the relations between capital and 
labor. Now it is solemnly proposed to 
make this relationship not merely a 
matter of governmental concern, but of 
international agreement and action. 

The Draft Covenant finally proposes 
that the first meeting of the Interna- 
tional Conference shall be held in 
Washington, during the present year. 
It proposes for the consideration of the 
conference the following subjects: 
1, Application of principle of 8 hour day 

or 48 hour week. 
2. Question of preventing or providing 

against unemployment. 
3. Women’s employment— 

(a) Before [Continued on page 195 








The first intention 
of the German 
Government ap- 
pears to have been to send mere messen- 
gers to Versailles, to receive the draft 
of the Peace Treaty and convey it back 
to the National Assembly at Weimar 
for authoritative consideration. The 
Allies, however, let it be known that 
no such procedure would be permitted, 
but that Germany must send responsi- 
ble plenipotentiaries, competent to ne- 
gotiate and to speak with authority. 
{t was accordingly announced on April 
21 that Germany would send Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, Foreign Min- 
ister; Herr Landsberg, Minister of 
Publicity, Art and Literature; Dr. 
Melchior, general manager of the 
Warburg Bank; Herr Leinert, Presi- 
dent of the Prussian Assembly and of 
the National Soviet Congress; Herr 
Ceisberg, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; and Herr Scheucking. About 
seventy others, secretaries, counsel- 
lors and assistants, will accompany 
them. 

The entire party during their 
stay in France will be continually un- 
der guard and kept by physical barri- 
ers from any contact or intercourse 
with the public, or indeed with any- 
body save those officially authorized 
to deal with them. It was intended to 
deliver the text of the treaty to them 
a day or two after their arrival, and it 
was announced that President Wilson 
would personally address them. A day 
or two more would be granted to them 
to familiarize themselves with the 
treaty, and to ask for elucidation of 
it, tho not to enter into discussion con- 
cerning it. Then, if they were not pre- 
pared to sign it, they would be per- 
mitted to take it to Weimar for a 
limited time, after which they would 
be expected to return and sign it in the 
Hall of Mirrors, on a table placed on 
the very spot where William I of 
Prussia stood when, in 1871, he was 
proclaimed German Emperor. 

It was announced on April 23 that 
the Allied and associated governments 
had informed the German Government 
that they would be ready to receive its 
plenipotentiaries at Versailles on April 
28. The expectation then was that the 
Germans would leave Berlin on April 
28 and arrive at Versailles on May 1. 


German Peace 
Plenipotentiaries 


With the exception 
of one or two points, 
the Treaty of Peace 
was so nearly completed on April 17 
as to seem to warrant calling the Ger- 
man envoys to Versailles to receive it 
a week later, and to warrant also the 
hope that it might be signed finally 
within a month thereafter. It was de- 
scribed as a voluminous document, 
containing between 75,000 and 100,- 
000 words, to be written identically in 
English and French, but not in Ger- 


Progress on the 
Peace Treaty 
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© International Film 
TO SIGN THE PEACE TREATY FOR 
GERMANY 


The German Cabinet revoked its first decision 
to send only messengers without authority to 
receive the terms of peace at Versailles and 
appointed instead envoys with full powers, head- 
ed by Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, Foreign 
Minister of the present German Government and 
formerly Ambassador to Vienna under the Im- 
perial Government. The German delegation will 
probably submit the peace terms to popular 
referendum before signing the treaty 


man. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations occupies the first place in it, 
followed by the military, naval and 
aerial provisions, reparation, responsi- 
bility for the war, the Rhine frontier, 
the Sarre Valley, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
status of Danzig as an international 
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port, the disposition of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and various other topics. 
Speculation concerning Germany’s 
action on the Peace Treaty increases as 
the time for such action approaches. 
There is a widespread belief, plausibly 
founded, that after some grumbling 
and protests she will accept it lest some- 
thing worse befall her. Very positive 
declarations continue to be made, how- 
ever, by German speakers and in the 


. press that no treaty transcending the 


President’s fourteen points, and certain- 
ly none surrendering the Sarre Valley 
or other “German territory,” will be 
signed. Those who take these threats 
at their face value anticipate that the 
German Government will decline to ac- 
cept responsibility for action, and will 
refer the treaty either to the Weimar 
Assembly or to a national plebiscite; 
in either of which cases it is thought 
that the treaty would be rejected. It 
was stated on April 20 that all the ap- 
purtenances for holding a plebiscite 
were in readiness, and that prepara- 
tions had been so completely made that 
the voting could be held within forty- 
eight hours of the Government’s call. 

The Allied governments have been 
considering the course to be pursued in 
case of a rejection of the treaty, either 
by the German Ministry, the National 
Assembly, or a plebiscite. While no pro- 
gram of procedure in such case has 
been formally announced, it is gener- 
ally understood that entry upon nego- 
tiations would be refused, that Mar- 
shal Foch would be directed to under- 
take military operations, and -that 
further German territory would be oc- 
cupied and German ports would also 
be occupied by the British fleet. 


Dispute Over The hopes of speedy 
the Adriatic completion of the Peace 

Treaty which were ex- 
prest on April 17 were quickly dashed 
by the development of a serious con- 
troversy over the disposition of the 
former Hungarian city of Fiume and 
of the Dalmatian coast and islands— 
practically, the control of the Adriatic 
Sea. Fiume and much of the coast are 
claimed by the Yugoslavs, as necessary 
to their newly-organized state for a 
free outlet to the sea, and also because 
of the large Yugoslav element in the 
population. But they are also claimed 
by Italy, on historic grounds, on the 
ground of considerable Italian popula- 
tion, and also on the ground that they 
were promised to Italy by France, 
Great Britain and Russia by a secret 
treaty made in London just before It- 
aly’s entrance into the war. Fiume, 
however, was not assigned to Italy by 
the Pact of London. 

There was at first a proposal to re- 
fer the dispute to President Wilson 
for adjudication, but after some hear- 
ings and discussions he gave up the 
attempt, and even absented himself 
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from meetings at which the prob- 
lem was discussed. From other meet- 
ings the Italian Prime Minister ab- 
sented himself. The latter declared 
that the matter must be decided be- 
fore he could return to Rome to meet 
Parliament at its reassembling, the date 
of which has now been postponed to 
May 6; and there were strong intima- 
tions from semi-official sources that 
Italy would decline to become a party 
to the peace treaty unless her demands 
were granted. 

President Wilson finally issued a 
statement in which he set forth his 
view of the Adriatic problem, and ap- 
pealed to the Italian people to accord 
justice to the Yugoslavs. We reprint 
the statement on another page. 


Much speculation and 
controversy arose over 
the report that Presi- 
dent Wilson had given some sort of 
guarantees to France of support and 
aid in case she were again attacked by 
Germany. France, it was explained, 
regarded herself as peculiarly exposed 
to such attack, and was not satisfied 
that the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, or any other provision of the 
Treaty of Peace, would assure her ade- 
quate protection; and therefore she 
sought a special agreement to that ef- 
fect with America and Great Britain. 

Great Britain could, of course, 
make such a treaty secretly: But for 
America to do so would be impossible. 
The President could not make such a 
treaty without the codperation of the 
Senate, and it would thus have to 
be made public; and this country could 
not actually engage in war for the aid 
of France without action by both 
Houses of Congress. 

It was explained on April 22 
that, in addition to the stipulations in 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 


Standing by 
France 


tions, the British Government had 
made a special agreement with France 
to the effect that if Germany should 
at any time violate the terms of the 
Peace Treaty by sending troops across 
the Rhine, to the menace of France, 
British forces would be sent immedi- 
ately to the continent for the support 
and protection of France. It was 
stated that President Wilson had 
promised to bring the matter to the 
attention of the United States Sen- 
ate and to request it to approve a 
treaty embodying an agreement simi- 
lar to that which Great Britain had 
made. In doing this, it was pointed 
out, the President would be acting in 
strict accord with constitutional prin- 
ciples, while in acting favorably upon 
his request the Senate would merely 
be providing for the enforcement and 
lasting maintenance of the treaty of 
peace and forbidding its ever being re- 
garded as only a “scrap of paper.” 


The transportation of the 
Polish army from France 
to Poland was auspicious- 
ly begun, the route being by rail from 
Coblenz across Germany. The first de- 
tachment of Polish troops, under Gen- 
eral Heller, arrived safely at Warsaw 
on April 22. It is assumed that this re- 
patriation of Polish troops will mate- 
rially strengthen the new Polish Gov- 
ernment, against both threatened do- 
mestic disturbances and the external 
attacks by Ukrainians and others which 
are actually being made. 

The demand of Poland for a portion 
of West Prussia and the port of Dan- 
zig is apparently not to be granted. 
It was intimated with authority on 
April 19 that Poland would have mere- 
ly a “corridor,” the width of which was 
not stated, down the Vistula Valley to 
Danzig, and that the latter city instead 
of being given to Poland would be in- 


A Polish 
Corridor 
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UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO NEW NATIONS 


Richard Crane (left), a lawyer and during the last two years private secretary to Secretary of 

State Lansing, has been appointed the first minister from the United States to the new republic 

of Czechoslovakia, Our first minister to Poland is to be Hugh S. Gibson (right), now secretary 
of the American Embassy in Paris 
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ternationalized. This disposition of the 
question gave satisfaction to neither 
Prussia nor Poland, tho it seemed to be 
the best that the Supreme Council could 
agree upon. 


The Rise and Fall 7he attempt to estab- 
éf Soviets ish a Soviet govern- 
ment at Munich and 
thruout Bavaria was continued with 
much ‘violence, but not with increasing 
success. A considerable battle occurred 
between the Soviet forces and the troops 
of the Socialist government on April 
18 near Freising, which was costly to 
both sides but the more so to the Soviet. 
The next day large detachments of 
troops from Wuerttemberg and other 
parts of Germany arrived near Munich, 
to assist the Bavarian Government. On 
April 21 the city of Lindau, the most 
important stronghold of the Soviet or 
Commune in Bavaria after Munich, was 
captured by the government troops. 
Meantime the Soviet regimé in Munich 
itself collapsed, the Hoffmann Ministry, 
of the Socialist Government, resumed 
its functions, and government troops 
prepared to occupy the city and com- 
plete its restoration to unity with the 
general German Government. 

While thus the Soviet system seemed 
to be losing in Bavaria, its various for- 
tunes elsewhere were reported. The 
government of Bela Kun and his fel- 
low Communists at Budapest was seri- 
ously challenged, Rumanian troops aid- 
ing the Hungarian Republicans in pres- 
sure against them, until on April 22 
it was announced that the Soviet had 
been overthrown. This result was large- 
ly due to the excesses of the Soviet in 
arresting all clergymen of all religious 
faiths, and to the desertion of a very 
large detachment of Soviet troops to 
the Rumanian side. 

Control of Vienna was assumed, with- 
out violence, by a Soldiers’ Council on 
April 18, and a communist regime was 
established. The Allies intimated that 
if serious disorder occurred, food sup- 
plies would be withheld, but no occa- 


. sion arose for such action. The next 


day the government reasserted itself, 
and the success of the Communist sys- 
tem seemed dubious. 

Even Turkey felt the influence of 
Bolshevism. On April 22 it was report- 
ed that a revolution had occurred at 
Constantinople and that a Soviet gov- 
ernment had been proclaimed. 


The War Mixt conditions continue to 
z . prevail in Russia, tho with 
in Russia hopeful progress toward 
order and stability in certain quarters. 
The anti-Bolshevist government at 
Omsk, Siberia, is not only firmly estab- 
lished and extending its jurisdietion, 
but it also seems to be rehabilitating 
the country in a most gratifying state 
of prosperity. These circumstances have 
led to the proposal that the Allies shall 
recognize it as the actual government 
of all Russia outside the regions con- 
trolled by the Bolshevists; a proposal in 
which, however, other Russian govern- 
ments might not concur. 

Meantime military operations are 
vigorously prest in various quarters, 
generally with results unfavorable to 
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THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN RUSSIA 
Admiral Kolchak is the supreme head of the Omsk government and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies which have driven the Bolsheviki out of Siberia and back to the Volga River. 
The photograph was taken outside one of the soldier barracks in Omsk 


the Bolshevist forces. The Omsk gov- 
ernment, headed by Admiral Kolchak, 
has pushed its formidable army west- 
ward, with frequent victories and cap- 
tures of troops, arms and supplies, until 
it now controls nearly all the vast re- 
gions east of the Volga River. On April 
22 this army was reported to be moving 
on a front of 400 miles, its center being 
on the Kama River within 100 miles of 
the Volga. Despite intermittent talk of 
withdrawal, the American and Allied 
forces in the Archangel region are mak- 
ing steady and substantial progress. 
From April 19 to 22 successive victor- 
ies and advances of many miles were 
reported. At latest accounts they were 
within easy striking distance of Lake 
Onega, which is connected by a chain of 
lakes and canals with Petrograd. Gen- 
eral Pershing has sent a personal mes- 
sage of encouragement to the American 
troops, urging them to maintain their 
morale and promising them relief. 
Beside these two campaigns, the chief 
parts of which are conducted by anti- 
Bolshevist Russians, two others are in 
progress on the part of governments 
now separated from the Russian. One 
is at the south, directed by the Ukrain- 
ians under General Petliura. On April 
20 it was announced that a Bolshevist 
army of more than 20,000 men, with 
large supplies of arms and munitions, 
had surrendered to General Petliura in 
the region north of Kief, near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Pripet and Dnieper. 
Further east the Kuban and other Cos- 
sacks were also pressing the Bolshe- 
vist forces hard. Meantime at the west 
the Poles were active. Encouraged by 
the return of their troops from France, 
they captured from the Bolshevists the 
important city and railway center of 
Vilna and the railway line from that 
place south to Lida. This advance of 
the Poles was recognized to be a severe 
blow to the Bolshevists. At the same 


time it brought the Poles and the 
Ukrainians almost within striking dis- 
tance of each other and suggested dan- 
ger of a conflict between them in that 
region. They are and have long been 


’ fighting each other in Galicia, where the 


important city of Lemberg is the chief 
point of contention between them, and 
where on April 22 the Poles were re- 
ported to have broken thru the Ukrain- 
ian front. 2 

The work of repatriating the 500,- 
000 Russian prisoners of war in Ger- 
many has now been undertaken under 
the direction of the Americans and 
Allies. These men, who are chiefly in 
the Rhine districts of Germany, are be- 
ing forwarded to Russia in small de- 
tachments, in the hope that thus they 
will be less likely to join the Bolshevists 
than they would if they moved in a 
great body. 

Reaction against some of the more 
extreme measures of the Bolshevist 
Soviets is reported from various parts 
of Russia. In at least one province popu- 
lar revulsion has compelled suspension 
and prospective repeal of the law pro- 
viding for the registration and “na- 
tionalization” of women. 


A dispatch from Pod- 


Montenegro goritza on April 23 re- 
Now Serbian ported that three days 
before the independent kingdom of: 


Montenegro had ceased to exist, the 
National Assembly having transferred 
supreme power to the Serbian Govern- 
or, thus completing the union of 


Montenegro with Serbia. This action 


means the reunion of states which cen- 
turies ago were one, the little kingdors 
of the Black Mountain having been 
formed by a few resolute Serbians who 
fled thither and maintained their inde- 
pendence after the Serbian Empire of 
Dushan and Lazar had been conquered 
by the Turks. 





When the Adriatic 
question was laid 
aside, it was suc- 
ceeded by another scarcely less puzzling. 
This was the question of Japanese 
rights and privileges in the Chinese 
province of Shan-Tung. 

It will be remembered that before the 
war Germany held the city and dis- 
trict of Kiao-Chau and enjoyed some- 
thing like a suzerainty over the prov- 
ince. Japan on entering the war gave 
her first and chief attention to the 
capture of Kiao-Chau and the expul- 
sion of German power. There was a 
secret agreement between her and the 
Allies concerning her enjoyment of 
some measure of succession to those 
German privileges, and she now seems 
inclined to insist upon the fulfilment 
of that compact, while others hold 
that, like the Italian compact, it should 
be abrogated. Japan is understood to 
be the more insistent upon this con- 
cession because of her inability to se- 
cure the adoption of a race equality 
provision in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


Japan as Successor 
to Germany 


If the next Presiden- 
tial election were to 
be held next week, 
15,500,000 women would be entitled to 
vote for President. This is almost ex- 
actly 3,000,000 votes less than were 
actually cast in the last Presidential 
election. The latest state to add to the 
number of possible voters for President 
is Iowa. It is the seventh state within 
three months to grant the Presidential 
suffrage to women. The others are In- 
diana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Wisconsin and Tennessee. In Vermont, 
also, the Legislature voted to permit 
women to vote for President, but the 
resolution was vetoed by the Governor. 
The veto, however, is under challenge. 

There is now but one state west of 


The March of 
Woman Suffrage 
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SENDING AN EXPLORER TO RUSSIA 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, whose North Pole expedi- 
tion in 1893 reached a higher latitude than any 
previous attempt, has been appointed by the 
Allied powers to head a relief commission in 
northern Russia. Dr. Nansen is best known as 
an explorer, but he has also been professor of 
zoblogy in Christiania University and Minister 
for Norway at the Court of St. James 
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the Mississippi River—New Mexico— 
in which Presidential suffrage for 
women is not a fact. Maine and Ver- 
mont have made a break in the ranks 
of New England conservatism; and 
Missouri and Tennessee have proved 
that the solidarity of the South against 
the equality of women is not impreg- 
nable. 

When Congress meets, there will be 
present delegations from twenty-nine 
states in which women have one of three 
forms of suffrage: equal suffrage, ex- 
isting in fifteen states; Presidential 
suffrage, in twelve states; and primary 
suffrage, in two states. The outlook for 
the constitutional suffrage amendment 
ought to be definitely improved by the 
recent additions to the list of suffrage 
states. 


These are stirring 
days in aviation. It 
was only _ sixteen 
years ago that the Wright brothers 
startled the world with their first suc- 
cessful test of an aeroplane flying 
machine at Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 
lina. Today we take aeroplanes so 
much for granted that we use an air 
mail service between half a dozen 
cities and a delegation of mine owners 
recently in New York bought six 
planes to be used in transporting the 
ore from their mines. 

The first non-stop airplane flight from 
Chicago to New York was made on 
April 19 by an American army aviator, 
Captain E. F. White, who flew over 700 
miles in six hours and fifty minutes. He 
used a standard army plane of the De 
Haviland Four type equipt with a 
400 horse power Liberty motor. When 
he ascended from the Ashburn Avia- 
tion Field in Chicago Captain White 
circled to a hight of over 10,000 feet 
and did not go below that level during 
the entire flight. He followed the route 
of the New York Central Railroad 
most of the way; various cities along 
the course telegraphed the news as he 
passed so that when the dark blue 
plane circled over New York and 
landed on the army aviation field at 
Mineola, Long Island, there was a 
group of officers waiting to congratu- 
late him. 

Captain White’s success gave added 
stimulus to the numerous plans for an 


Flights of Fancy 
Coming True 


early Transatlantic flight. There are 
aviators on both sides of the Atlantic 
waiting only for favorable weather 
conditions to try their luck. In Lon- 
don nine entries have been made in a 
contest opened by the Daily Mail 
which offers a prize of $50,000 for the 
first successful flight. One of the con- 
testants, Major J. C. P. Wood, started 
on April 18 but fell into the Irish Sea 
near Holyhead after only a few hours’ 
flight. 

The two most promising candidates 
for the Daily Mail prize are F. P. 
Raynham, a veteran British aviator, 
and Harry G. Hawker, the Australian, 
who holds the world’s altitude record. 
Both aviators are at St. Johns, New- 
foundland, with their planes, their 
start postponed from day to day by 
unfavorable weather. Hawker has a 
Sopwith biplane with a 375 horse 
power engine and equipt with a wire- 
less signaling set. He has been mak- 
ing practise flights from Newfound- 
land for some weeks. The Sopwith 
experts have taken off the paint from 
all the wires about the plane as the 
results of experiments showing that 
polished wires offer less wind resist- 
ance, and Hawker has said that he hopes 
to gain an extra half mile an hour as 
the result of the change. Captain 
Raynham’s machine is a Martinsyde 
biplane fairly similar in power and 
speed to the Sopwith. The aviators 
hoped at first to make it a real race by 
starting simultaneously, but it was later 


© Western Newspaper Union 


decided that each. should use his own 
judgment in choosing the best weather 
conditions. The Sopwith machine is to 
drop its under carriage into the sea soon 
after it starts to reduce its weight and 
wind resistance. It also carries a life 
boat and drinking water, chocolate, 
bouillon cubes and honey. 

The United States Navy has four 
seaplanes at Rockaway preparing to 
fly across the Atlantic in May. They 
are big flying boats, known respec- 
tively as “NC-1,” “2,” “3” and “4,” each 
equipt with wireless apparatus and cap- 
able of carrying about 11,000 pounds of 
gasoline, enough for an eighteen hour 
flight. The proposed flight of these 
planes is from Newfoundland by way 
of the Azores where a stop would be 
made to replenish the gasoline tanks. 
The “NC-2” has made a maximum speed 
of ninety-five miles an hour. 


The Telephone The strike of 20,000 
Girls Win telephone girls’ in 
New England came 
to an end with a complete victory for 
the workers. It is true that they did 
not get all that they demanded in the 
way of wage increase, but they did 
gain their point as to the method by 
which the dispute should be adjusted. 
Postmaster General Burleson was 
obliged to recede from his original 
stand that the demands of the oper- 
ators must be presented to the general 
manager of the local telephone com- 
pany, by whom they would be referred 
to the Wire Control Board in New 
York and thence to the department at 
Washington. The operators always in- 
sisted upon their rights to deal directly 
with some representative of the Post 
Office Department who had full power 
to take definite action upon their de- 
mands. 

They refused to deal with Mr. 
Driver, the local general manager, un- 
less he were first given authority to 
give them a definite reply and to enter 
into a binding agreement with them. 
Mr. Burleson complained that it was 
impossible for the department to con- 
sider the workers’ demands, since they 
refused to place them officially before 
the official designated by the depart- 
ment to receive them in the first in- 
stance. 

Subsequently the Postmaster Gen- 
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READY FOR A TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


Harry Hawker, British aviator, holds the world’s altitude record and the British Michelin Prize of 1912 for the longest continuous flight, and hie 

next ambition is to be the first aviator to fly across the Atlantic. There are several aviators, both British and American, ready to try the flight soon; 

Hawker is to start from St. John’s, Newfoundland, in a Sopwith two-seater biplane with a 375 H.P. engine. The lower photograph shows Hawker 
making a practise flight in a Sopwith plane; the boat-shaped fuselage supports it in the water 
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CUTTING DOWN THE TREE TO GET THE FRUIT 
It makes it easy picking for a while, but what will they do next season? 


eral attempted to get around this diffi- 
culty by acting himself as the repre- 
sentative of the workers’ organizations 
and presenting their demands to Mr. 
Driver for them, tho of course without 
their request or permission. But even 
this attempt to follow out the techni- 
cal requirements of the department in 
the face of the refusal of the workers 
to comply with those requirements 
themselves promised no result. 
Meanwhile New England was with- 
out telephone service. Meanwhile, also, 
various public officials of Massachu- 
setts sought to bring about a solution 
of the difficulty. The Massachusetts 
Senate adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary to the President to 
cable to President Wilson asking him 
to direct the Postmaster General to 
authorize Mr. Driver to act in the case 
with full authority. The mayor of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Andrew J. Peters, went him- 
self to Washington to urge the Post- 
master General to bring the strike to 
an end by direct negotiation with the 
representatives of the strikers. Mayor 
Peters’s mission was ultimately suc- 
cessful. The First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. J. C. Koons, was sent to 
Boston as a plenipotentiary to deal di- 


rectly with the union leaders. On the’ 


arrival of Mr. Koons and Mayor Pe- 
ters in Boston, only a short period 
of negotiation was necessary to bring 
about agreement. The result was a 
compromise. The operators had asked 
a raising of the maximum wage to $22 
a week; they secured an advance to 
$19 a week. They secured the advance 
which they asked for in the rate of 
pay of beginners from $8 to $10 a 
week. They did not gain the point 
which they had demanded, that the 
maximum rate of pay should be 
reached by an operator after four 
years of service instead of seven as at 
present. The men workers who were 
also on strike received an advance in 
wages which was a compromise “be- 
tween those which they had been re- 
ceiving and the rates which they de- 
manded. 

Thus comes to an end a strike which 
ought never to have occurred. It was 
made necessary by the refusal of the 
Postmaster General to agree to the 
contention of the workers that they 





should be allowed to negotiate directly 
with some one with authority to give 
a definite and binding response. Mr. 
Burleson was finally compelled by 
the force of public opinion and by the 
justice of the workers’ demand to 
recede from his position. The out- 
come of the strike furnishes an in- 
teresting commentary on the state- 
ment of Mr. Burleson that “a strike on 
the part of employees working for the 
Government is not permissible.” For 
the workers not only struck but by so 
doing forced Mr. Burleson to grant the 
fundamental contention for which 
they struck. The incident will do noth- 
ing to enhance Mr. Burleson’s already 
damaged reputation as an intelligent 
and enlightened public administrator. 


The Price Mr. Julius H. Barnes, pres- 
of Bread ident of the Federal Grain 

Corporation, the commer- 
cial agency for carrying out the Gov- 
ernment’s policies in relation to wheat 
and the maintenance of its price to the 
farmer, has been appointed by the 
President as wheat director of the 
United States. Mr. Barnes, on assum- 
ing this new office, in which he will be 
responsible only to the President, ex- 


prest the belief that it would be a long 
time before the five-cent loaf of bread 
of pre-war times would return. We 
must continue to feed the world, he 
declared, for the remainder of this 
year and a good part of the next, or 
until the other wheat producing coun- 
tries of the world are again producing 
their accustomed crops. The methods 
by which the Government will set 
about the resale of the vast quantities 
of wheat which it will acquire in pur- 
suance of the adopted policy of up- 
holding the guaranteed price to the 
producer have not yet been determined 
upon. It will be impossible to deter- 
mine definitely this resale policy until 
all the facts in regard to the size of 
the current crops both here and abroad 
are known. But, Mr. Barnes declared, 
there are three foundation principles 
which will be observed in determining 
the governmental policy. First, the 
farmer who produces the wheat must 
be assured of the receipt of the proper 
and just portion of the guaranteed 
price; second, if there should be a sur- 
plus production of wheat in the United 
States and in the world, the consumers 
of wheat products here must be as- 
sured that they will not pay more for 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF MAILS 


Post Office Dilly: ‘‘Gracious! What was that whizzed by?” 
Post Office Dally: “‘I think it was a snail.” 
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their wheat than do foreign buyers of 
American wheat; third, a policy of 
subsidy from the National Treasury in 
order to give the farmer the guaran- 
teed price for his wheat would be un- 
sound. 

In referring to the conditions in the 
world which will have an influence 
upon the wheat situation for the 
United States, which last year pro- 
duced the second largest wheat crop in 
its history and this year should, un- 


less dire disaster comes, exceed all rec- 
ords, Mr. Barnes said: 


Five ravaging years have created a 
world food position unparalleled. It cannot 
be remedied at once. We cannot build a 
wall around our own fortunate country 
and refuse to share our plenty with the 
unfortunates of Europe. American food, 
American shipping, American organization 
and American leadership under Herbert 
Hoover have saved a total in actual lives 
and in suffering that should stand in Amer- 
ican pride beside the military record of 
our soldiers. War has broken down the in- 
ternational structure of finance, ocean 


transport, commerce and distribution, af- 
fecting millions of people. The community 
shop, the wholesaler, the railroads that dis- 
tribute and the banks that facilitate pay- 
ment are gone or disorganized in the war 
areas. T'rade revives slowly, and whether 
we.would or not. Government aid must be 
extended until trade can walk upright 
again. It would be well for _America to 
have a full appreciation of this. 


Wheat, in Mr. Barnes’s opinion, 
must drop to 25 per cent of its present 
guaranteed price before the five-cent 
loaf of happier days can return again. 


THE PREFERENCE OF JUSTICE 
OVER INTEREST 


President Wilson’s Appeal to the Italian People 


Paris, April 23. 

In view of the capital importance of the questions affected, 
and in order to throw all possible light up what is involved in 
their settlement, I hope that the following statement will con- 
tribute to the final formation of opinion and to a. satisfactory 
solution. 

When Italy entered the war she entered upon the basis of a 
definite private understanding with Great Britain and France, 
pow known as the Pact of London. 

Since that time the whole face of circumstances has been 
altered. Many other powers, great and small, have entered the 
struggle, with no knowledge of that private understanding. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then the enemy of Europe, 
and at whose expense the Pact of London was to be kept in the 
event of victory, has gone to pieces and no longer exists. Not 
only that, but the several parts of that empire, it is agreed now 
by Italy and all her associates, are to be erected into indepen- 
dent states and associated in a league of nations, not with those 
who were recently our enemies, but with Italy herself and the 
powers that stood with Italy in the great war for liberty. 

? THE LIBERTY OF NEW STATES 


We are to establish their liberty as well as our own. They are 
to be among the smaller states whose interests are henceforth to 
be safeguarded as scrupulously as the interests of the most pow- 
erful states. 

The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to Germany an 
armistice and peace which should be founded on certain clearly 
defined principles which set up a new order of right and justice. 

Upon those principles the peace with Germany has been con- 
ceived not only, but formulated. Upon those principles it will be 
executed. We cannot ask the great body of powers to propose 
and effect peace with Austria and establish a new basis of inde- 
pendence and right in the states which originally constituted the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and in the states of the Balkan group 
* on principles of another kind. We must apply the same principles 
to the settlement of Europe in those quarters that we have ap- 
plied in the peace with Germany. It was upon the explicit avowal 
of those principles that the initiative for peace was taken. It is 
upon them that the whole structure of peace must rest. 

AN OUTLET OF YUGOSLAV COMMERCE 


If those principles are to be adhered to, Fiume must serve as 
the outlet of the commerce, not of Italy, but of the land to the 
north and northeast of that port—Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania 
and the states of the new Yugoslav group. To assign Fiume to 
Italy would be to create the feeling that we have deliberately 
put the port upon which all those countries chiefly depend for 
their access to the Mediterranean in the hands of a power of 
which it did not form an integral part, and whose sovereignty, 
if set up there, must inevitably seem foreign, not domestic or 
identified with the commercial and industrial life of the regions 
which the port must serve. It is for that reason, no doubt, that 
Fiume was not included in the Pact of London, but there defi- 
nitely assigned to the Croatians. 

NEED FOR ITALY’S PROTECTION REMOVED 


And the reason why the line of the Pact of London swept about 
many of the islands of the eastern coast of the Adriatic and 
around the portion of the Dalmatian coast which lies most open 
to that sea, was not only that here and there on those islands, 
and here and there on that coast, there are bodies of people of 
Italian blood and connection, but also, and no doubt chiefly be- 
cause it was felt that it was necessary for Italy to have a foot- 


hold amidst the channels of the eastern Adriatic in order that 
she might make her own coasts safe against the naval aggression 
of Austria-Hungary. 

But Austria-Hungary no longer exists. It is proposed that the 
fortifications which the Austrian Government constructed there 
shall be razed ahd permanently destroyed. 

It is part also of the new plan of European order which cen- 
ters in the League of Nations that the new states erected there 
shall accept a limitation of armaments, which puts aggression 
out of the question. There can be no fear of the unfair treatment 
of groups of Italian people there, because adequate guarantees 
will be given, under international sanction, of the equal and 
equitable treatment of all racial or national minorities. 

In brief, every question associated with this settlement wears 
a new aspect—a new aspect given it by the very victory for right 
for which Italy has made the supreme sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. Italy, along with the four other great powers, has be- 
come one of the chief trustees of the new order which she has 
played so honorable a part in establishing. 

And on the north and northeast her natural frontiers are com- 
pletely restored along the whole sweep of the Alps from north- 
west to southeast to the very end of the Istrian peninsula, in- 
cluding all the great water sheds within which Trieste and Pola 
lie, and all the fair regions whose face nature has turned toward 
the great peninsula upon which the historic life of the Latin 
people has been worked out thru centuries of famous story ever 
since Rome was first set upon her seven hills. 

Her ancient unity is restored. Her lines are extended to the 
great walls which are her natural defense. It is within her choice 
to be surrounded by friends; to exhibit to the newly liberated 
peoples across the Adriatic that noblest quality of greatness, 
magnanimity, friendly generosity, the preference of justice over 
interest. ‘ 

The nations associated with her, the nations that know noth- 
ing of the Pact of London or of any other special understanding 
that lies at the beginning of this great struggle, and who have 
made their supreme sacrifice also in the interest not of national 
advantage or defense, but of the settled peace of the world, are 
now united with her older associates in urging her to assume a 
leadership which cannot be mistaken in the new order of Europe. 

AMERICA IS ITALY’S FRIEND 

America is Italy’s friend. Her people are drawn, millions strong, 
from Italy’s own fair countrysides. She is linked in blood as well 
as in affection with the Italian people. Such ties can never be 
broken, and America was privileged, by the generous commis- 
sion of her associates in the war, to initiate the peace we are 
about to consummate—to initiate it upon terms which she had 
herself formulated and in which I was her spokesman. 

The compulsion is upon her to square every decision she takes 
a part in with those principles. She can do nothing else. She 
trusts Italy, and in her trust believes that Italy will ask nothing 
of her that cannot be made unmistakably consistent with those 
sacred obligations. 

The interests are not now in question, but the rights of peo- 
ples, of states new and old, of liberated peoples and peoples whose 
rulers have never accounted them worthy of a right; above all, 
the right of the world to peace and to such settlements of inter- 
est as shall make peace secure. 

These, and these only, are the principles for which America has 
fought. These, and these only, are the principles upon which she 
can consent to make peace. Only upon these principles, she hopes 
and believes, will the people of Italy ask her to make peace. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN THE UKRAINE 


OW again as sixty-five years 

ago the Crimea has become a 
battlefield. The Allied troops 

driven from the Ukraine crost 

the narrow neck leading to the penin- 
sula and a few days later lost Sevasto- 
pol, where the Russians withstood a 
year-long siege by British, French, 
Italians and Turks. Nor did the Allies 
this time attempt to hold the field 
of Balaklava, where the Light 
Brigade died in obedience to mis- 
taken orders. The whole Crimean 
campaign of 1853-6 was a mistake altho 
it was victorious. “We put our money 
on the wrong horse,” said Lord Salis- 
bury, speakinig with the frankness of 
a British sportsman many years after. 
From present indications it is to be 
feared that the recent attempt of the 
French and British to enter Russia by 
the southern side may be classed with 
the former as a mistake. For it has 
not hurt the Bolsheviki against whom 
it was primarily directed. On the con- 
trary it has helped them by removing 
the chief obstacle to their advance 
southward, the Ukraine. Between the 
Bolsheviki and the Black Sea live the 
Ukrainians, 85 per cent peasants, not 
factory workers like the Soviets of 
Petrograd, not communists like the 
peasants of Great Russia, but individ- 
ualists, eager each to own his own land, 
all desirous to manage their own af- 
fairs and be free from Russian rule 
whether Czars, Bolsheviki or Cossacks. 
The Czar’s Government had tried to 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


crush out their spirit of nationality by 
prohibiting their language, closing their 
schools, suppressing their press. Over 
in Austria their brethren, the Ruth- 
enians, were allowed more freedom, but 
when the Czar’s armies swept over Aus- 
trian Galicia they lost these liberties 
for the Russian steam-roller was put 
into action there as it had been in the 
Ukraine. Their professors were kid- 
napped, their priests were supplanted, 
their papers prohibited, their libraries 
looted. Naturally this somewhat damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of the Ukrainians 
for the extension of the Czar’s domain. 
They therefore rejoiced in the over- 
throw of the Czar for it seemed for a 
time that a genuinely democratic and 
federated republic might be established 
in which the Ukraine might secure self- 
government without total separation 
from the rest of Russia. But when the 
Bolsheviki came into control the Ukrain- 
ians broke away and set up their own 
government. This was a form of agrar- 
ian socialism, based upon peasant pro- 
prietorship. The Ukrainians, otherwise 
known as Little Russians, number 35,- 
000,000 and they differ somewhat in 
race and language from the Great Rus- 
sians or Muscovites. The Ukraine be- 
fore the war produced one-third of the 
total Russian output of grain, five- 
sixth of the sugar, most of the wine and 
fruit, one-third of the cattle, 60 per 
cent of the iron, 32 per cent of the man- 
ganese, all of the mercury and 90 per 
cent of the anthracite. It would seem 


that the acquisition of this territory by 
the Bolsheviki ought to relieve us of the 
necessity of feeding them. 

When the Bolsheviki in December, 
1917, went to Brest-Litovsk to meet the 
German and Austrian peace plenipoten- 
tiaries, the Ukrainians were thrown 
into a perplexing position. If the Bol- 
shevik Government of Great Russia 
made peace with the Central Powers, 
Little Russia could not hold out against 
them. On the other hand the Ukraine 
could expect nothing from the Allies 
for they were pledged to maintain the 
Russian Empire in its entirety. This 
meant that the Finns, the Esthonians, 
the Letts, the Lithuanians, the Poles 
and the Ukrainians would lose their 
only chance for freedom. Consequently 
in each of these border provinces a fac- 
tion came into power that opened nego- 
tiations with the Germans in the vain 
hope of getting peace and independence. 
This faction in the case of Ukrainia 
was the radical wing of the Social 
Revolutionary party under Vsevolod 
Holubovich, who went to Brest-Litovsk 
and made a separate peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, February, 1918. This 
disconcerted the Bolsheviki whose plan 
was to keep up dilatory tactics at the 
Brest-Litovsk conference until they 
could start a revolution in Germany. 
But the Germans, by making a sep- 
arate peace with the Ukrainians, would 
get the grain they needed and also be 
able to attack Great Russia all along 
the southern frontier thru Ukrainia. In 
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THE CONQUEST OF UKRAINIA BY THE BOLSHEVIKI 


‘1s map shows the situation as it was two months ago. General Petliura, with a nondescript army of peasants, was trying to main- 
‘ain the independence of the Ukrainian republic against encroachments from all quarters. The Bolsheviki had captured Kiev, the 
copital. The Poles, with the aid of forces and munitions from Paris, had captured Lemberg and occupied eastern Galicia, which 
the Ukrainians claim by reason of race. The French, with an army of Rumanians, had occupied Bessarabia, which is claimed b 
‘‘umania by reason of race. The French landed at Odessa and the Greeks at Kherson. The Cossack generals, Krasnov and Dem- 
stn, aided by the British, were holding the region between the Black and Caspian seas and hoping to advance up the Don and Volga 
;vers. Now the scene has suddenly shifted. The Bolsheviki have swept over the Ukraine down to the sea. The French and Greeks 
‘ave been compelled to evacuate the ports of Odessa, Kherson and Sevastopol. The Don Cossacks are almost surrounded. The 
Auban Cossacks are being attacked by the Georgians from the south as well as the Bolsheviki from the north. Soviets have been 
‘et up in all the cities. Petliura’s forces, having been refused arms by the Allies, have seized those of the Bolsheviki north of Kiev 
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The arsenal at Odessa, the second largest in Russia, was stored with ammunition for the Southern Russian Army. All these 


military supplies have now fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki 


this emergency Lenin sent secret mes- 
sages to the Allied and American gov- 
ernments offering to hold off conclud- 
ing peace if they would promise him 
support. But he received no reply so he 
signed what he called “the brigands’ 
treaty,” in the exprest hope—which 
proved justified—that it would soon be 
nullified by a revolution in Germany. 

But the Ukrainians soon suffered the 
consequences of their blunder or their 
crime in making peace. The German 
troops practically took possession of 
the country and when the Rada (Con- 
gress) ventured to protest against their 
high handed proceedings they dispersed 
it by a squad of German soldiers and 
put in its place as dictator a Cossack 
Hetman, Skoropadski, who was under 
the thumb of the German mailed fist. 

When by their defeat in France the 
Germans were compelled to evacuate 
Ukrainian territory there were various 
claimants for its possession. On the 
west the Poles seized upon Kholm and 
eastern Galicia and the Rumanians 
upon Bessarabia. The Turks claimed 
Crimea. The Cossacks under General 
Denikin, aided by the English, attacked 
from the Don on the east. The Bolshe- 
viki attacked from the north. The 
French, reénforced by Greeks and 
Senegalese, landed at Odessa. 

To defend their country against these 
various claimants from all quarters the 
Ukrainian peasants rallied under the 
banner of Semen Petliura, who had 
been in power before the German occu- 
pation and who again took possession 
of the capital, Kiev, as soon as the Ger- 
man troops withdrew. With him was 
associated, until February, Vladimir 
Vinnichenko, former Premier of the 
Ukrainian Republic when it seceded 
from Russia. Both belong to the 
Ukrainian Social Democratic party, the 
former to the radical and the latter to 
the moderate wing of it. The difference 
between the two is only in tactics not in 
program. Both are anti-Bolshevik. 

Petliura offered forty-five acres of 
arable land to peasants who would join 
his army and secured a sufficient fol- 
lowing to get control of nearly all of 
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the Ukraine and to hold out for three 
months against overwhelming forces of 
Bolsheviki. But he lacked money, officers 
and railway experts and his urgent ap- 
peals to the Allies and President Wil- 
son for such assistance met with no re- 
sponse. The French had made a loan of 
$35,000,000 to the Ukrainian Republic 
when Petliura was in power in the fall 
of 1917, but his party, the Social Demo- 
cratic, was soon after ousted by the 
Social Revolutionary party which made 
peace at Brest-Litovsk. The French 
then were naturally not disposed to 
risk any more money on Ukrainians of 
any party but determined to take charge 
of the Ukraine themselves. The British 
were putting their money on the Cos- 
sacks, those of Krasnov on the Don, of 
Denikin in Kuban and of Kolchak in 
Siberia. In these regions, as Premier 
Lloyd George said last week in Parlia- 
ment, the people who revolted at the 
signing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
“raised armies at our instigation and 
largely at our expense.” Winston 
Churchill, Secretary for War, speaking 
in Parliament on March 25 about Gen- 
eral Denikin’s army, said: “Our policy 
is not to involve any British troops at 
all. We are not sending any British 
troops but we are sending a mission and 
have supplied it with ample supplies of 
munitions of war of all kinds. We are 
also sending instructors, technical ad- 
visers and experts.” The sympathies of 
the American Government were also on 
the side of Denikin in his campaign— 
not merely against the Bolsheviki but— 
against the Ukrainians opposing the 
Bolsheviki. At least so it appeared from 
the Washington despatches when the 
news was received that Denikin had 
captured Kiev after a battle in which 
10,000 Bolsheviki were slain: 
Washington, November 20.—Reports of 
the overthrowing of the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment by General Denikin’s anti-Bol- 
shevik troops was received here today with 
great satisfaction, for officials said it will 
make the work of the Allies in handling 
the Russian problem much more simple. 
It has been believed for some time that 
General Alexieff, the former Russian com- 


who have expelled the French and Greek troops 


sacks operating in Astrakhan. The news 
from the Ukraine seems to confirm this. 

This information was faulty in sev- 
eral respects. Denikin did not take Kiev. 
He did not kill 10,000 Bolsheviki. He 
did not overthrow the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment. Alexieff was dead and buried. 
The Bolsheviki are still masters of 
Astrakhan. 

General Petliura is not an ignorant 
peasant and outlaw as the newspapers 
have represented him. He comes of a 
Cossack family, was born in Postave 
and educated at the University of Lem- 
berg, Galicia. He is about forty years 
old, slender, dark, plainly drest, clean- 
shaven with the face of a forceful 
ecclesiastic and a grave low voice. He 
was arrested at Kiev in July, 1917, by 
the German military authorities be- 
cause of his protest against their op- 
pression of the Ukrainians and kept in 
prison until after the German revolu- 
tion, when he was freed by a revolt in 
Kiev. He then formed a directorate 
composed of representatives of educated 
classes, the peasants’ association, the 
nationalists, and the workingmen. This 
was supported by the Working People’s 
Congress held at Kiev, January 23. 
This congress was elected by propor- 
tional representation, women voting 
the same as men and three of them 
among the deputies. A London Times 
correspondent who interviewed Petliura 
in his railroad car at Vinnitsa in 
March reports him as saying in part: 

With two regiments we fought and dis 
armed the Germans, also the Skoropadski 
troops, and the whole countryside was 
with us. I have seen even women disarm 
German troops and give them a sound 
clout as they did it. We have some strap- 
ping peasant women. After two months’ 
struggle the Germans began their retreat, 
Skoropadski went under and we entered 
Kiev. If only the Allies had helped us! 

As soon as we entered Kiev we began 
communication with the Entente Powers 
thru their military representatives ip 
Odessa. Those communications have been 
continuing ever since, but here we are and 
the Allies are in Odessa with their backs 
to the sea and we have never linked up. 

The Denikin army is reactionary. It has 


mander in chief, had a large force of Cos-to revenge the deaths of. thousands of 
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friends, relatives, comrades, and there is 
a deep seated fear among the populace of 
the Ukraine that this army, if it gained 
victory, would only reinstate another au- 
tocratic government, which certainly would 
not be stable. 

The fighting with the Bolsheviki is hand 
to hand and the losses are heavy—400 are 
killed weekly, 1500 wounded and typhus 
is a terrible menace. The Russian prison- 
ers are dreadfully infected. Our drugs will 
soon be used up. If we fail the fault will 
not be ours. We ask you once more to hear 
us and to allow your representatives to 
come to the chief cities of Ukraine and not 
to sit like Pontius Pilate washing your 
hands of a Bolshevik-threatened world. 

If the Allies protect Esthonians and 
Poles, Admiral Kolchak, any government 
or embryo government which is in the field 
against Bolshevism, why should we alone 
be left out? 


At that time Petliura had been driven 
out of Kiev by the Bolsheviki but hoped 
to regain the capital with the aid of 
the Allies. He offered to eliminate him- 
self or any other mem- 


would brook no interference with their 
operations in the Ukraine. The Polish 
National Committee accuses Petliura’s 
troops of the massacre of thousands 
of Jews in Galicia. Similar charges 
have been brought against the Poles. 

According to the latest reports Pet- 
liura’s forces are not in Galicia but on 
the Pripet River north of Kiev where 
they are said to have wiped out the 
Bolsheviki First Army, capturing 20,- 
000 rifles, 35 cannon and 200 machine 
guns. 

The French are committed to the 
support of the Poles even in their claims 
to the eastern half of Galicia where the 
population is predominatingly Ukrain- 
ian, except in the city of Lemberg. The 
French Government also was deter- 
mined upon armed intervention in Rus- 
sia but they were opposed by the Brit- 
ish and American. President Wilson 
said that it would do more harm than 
good. Premier Lloyd George declares 


that it would bankrupt England. In his 
April 16 speech to Parliament he said: 

Russia is a country that is very easy to 
invade but very difficult to conquer. It has 
not been conquered by a foreign foe, tho 
it has been successfully invaded many times. 
It is a country very easy to get into, but 
very difficult to get out of. You would be 
surprized at the military advice given to 
us as to the number of men that would be 
required. And I should like to know where 
they are to come from. 

The French have found it so in 1919 
as they did in 1812 and 1853. In spite 
of the British and American refusal to 
participate they decided to undertake 
the occupation of the Ukraine on their 
own account. Two expeditions were sent 
into the country; one from Rumania on 
the west, the other Odessa on the south. 
The first was organized in November 
by General Berthelot at Jassy, the tem- 
porary seat of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, and was composed largely of Ru- 
manians. In December it crost Bessa- 
rabia and advanced to- 





bers of the directorate 
if this would gain the 
confidence of the 
French. But he refused 
to submit to conditions 
which would place the 
Ukraine completely un- 
der the military and in- 
dustrial control of the 
French for an indefin- 
ite period. Even the 
Germans, of whom there 
were many living in the 
Ukraine before’ the 
war, joined in asking 
the French to protect 
them against the Bol- 
sheviki. In January, 
Count Berkheim, the 








ward Kiev in spite of 
the protests of the 
Ukraine National Com- 
mittee. But when the 
Bolsheviki had broken 
thru. the Ukrainian 
line the French-Ru- 
manian army retired 
before them into Ru- 
mania. 

The other French ex- 
pedition was still more 
unfortunate. This was 
composed in part of 
Greek and African 
troops and was brought 
thru the Dardanelles 
by the French fleet. On 
December 13 the troops 








German diplomatic rep- 
resentative at Kiev, in- 
duced M. Hanno to 


General Petliura (center), the commander who is leading the Ukrainian 
troops against the Bolshevik armies in the region north of the city of Kiev 


were landed at Odessa 
and drove out Pet- 
liura’s forces which 





come from Odessa in 
the hope of persuading 
the French to send 
troops to Kiev, then 
threatened by the Bol- 
sheviki. But the French 
refused and on Febru- 
ary 2 the Bolsheviki 
took possession of the 
Ukrainian capital. Pet- 
liura’s forces gave way 
before the Bolsheviki 
and retired toward the 
south and west. A de- 
spairing appeal was 
wired on April 8 to 
President Wilson from 
the West Ukrainian 
Government for sup- 
port in their conflict 
with the Bolsheviki. 
The petition of the 
Ukrainian representa- 
tives at Paris in Janu- 
ary for admission to the 
Peace Conference as 
an independent state 
was refused. An Amer- 
lean military attaché 
who tried to see Pet- 
liura at Vinnitsa was 








held the city. After that 
we heard reports of 
their triumphant prog- 
ress northward, their 
brilliant victories over 
the Bolsheviki and even 
of their capture of 
Kiev; all of which turns 
out to have been ficti- 
tious. Actually it ap- 
pears they did not get 
more than seventy-five 
miles into the interior 
when they were driven 
back by the Bolsheviki 
and forced hastily to 
evacuate Odessa. The 
results of the French 
expedition were 
summed up on March 
25 by the British Sec- 
retary for War in these 
words: 

In the Ukraine, the 
experience of the last 
two or three months has 
been very disastrous. The 
French and the Greeks, 
who have entered from 
the south and gone some 
distance from the coast, 
have been confronted not 








‘urned back by the 
“rench authorities who 
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Wheat for export at Odessa, South Russia’s great seaport, from which 
the French forces have just been forced to withdraw by the Bolsheviki 


only with the attack of 
considerable forces, but 
[Continued on page 199 

















merchant ma- 
rine, if a way 
can be found to 
own and operate 
American ships 
in foreign trade 
without profit- 
eering, and 
without too 
great a burden 
being imposed 
upon the na- 
tional _pocket- 
book. We have 
had a merchant 
marine in do- 
mestic trade be- 
cause under our 
laws foreign 
owned _ vesSels 
were not per- 
mitted to com- 
pete in coast- 
wise service, 
but at the be- 
ginning of the 
war the number 
of American 








Bbwin Levick 


Launching the “Scandinavic,” one of our standard type cargo ships 


E have constructed great 
shipyards, trained an army 
of shipbuilders and built the 
nucleus of a merchant 
marine. This was a war measure. If 
the artificial stimulus is suddenly 
withdrawn, the industry will collapse, 
for it is an infant industry and not yet 
able to stand alone. A certain part of 
our shipbuilding program has not been 
economically sound. This was recog- 
nized at the time the work was under- 
taken, but necessity knew no law and 
the need for ocean transportation was 
so great that anything which would 
float and garry freight was of military 
value. Se of our shipyards must be 
accepted as war losses and dismantled. 
Some of the ships which we have built 
must be sold, turned into barges, or 
discarded, for it is idle to attempt to 
operate either yards or ships which 
cannot justify their existence. When 
that which is useless has been sold or 
scrapped, there still remains a substan- 
tial nucleus. The question what to do 
with this is of vital importance to com- 
merce and industry. It calls for a cor- 
rect and immediate answer. 
I am satisfied that the people 
of the country want an American 
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vessels engaged 
in foreign com- 
merce was al- 
most negligible. We were producers of 
raw and manufactured commodities 
much of which we sold abroad, but we 
had not concerned ourselves with 
the ownership of the means of 
transportation to our foreign cus- 
tomers. Our position was like that of a 
manufacturer who turned out his prod- 
uct, and hired some one to cart it to 
his customers. So long as carts could 
be contracted for readily, our position 
was not entirely unsatisfactory, except 
for the fact that we were not developing 
the national industry of shipbuilding, 
and were paying money to other nations 
to do part of our legitimate work. Even 
in times of peace, we could not always 
hire carts for reasonable rates, altho, 
normally, competition was close and the 
rates for ocean carriage were not ex- 
orbitant. 

When the war came, our ocean car- 
riage system broke down completely. 
This was nobody’s fault, but merely 
the result of our dependence upon ves- 
sels owned by others, and our plight 
was due to the fact that the foreign 
nations who had worked for us as ocean 
carriers were compelled to curtail or 
withdraw the service because of their 
own war needs. Other nations have 


DON’T GIVE UP 
THE SHIPS 


BY IRVING T. BUSH 


The founder of the Bush Terminal Company began when 
he was in his teens with two hundred acres of unprofitable 
sand in Brooklyn to build up the organization that now 
includes over a hundred warehouses, eight piers, twelve 
industrial buildings and every facility for receiving, ship- 
ping, storing and manufacturing goods. From the vantage 
point of such industrial success he uses the same sound 
judgment and far vision in discussing in the following 
article the future of the United States merchant marine 


operated wherever they could earn 
money. They have been equally content 
to carry their own commodities or the 
commodities of other nations to mar- 
ket. This is not our present ambition. 
We have seen our ocean cartage system 
break down and we have made up our 
minds to own a few vessels to carry our 
exports to our foreign customers. We 
are not ambitious to compete in the car- 
rying trade between neutrals. In this 
operation there are two elements one 
is shipbuilding and the other is ship 
operation. If organized on a basis of 
mass production, I believe we can build 
ships of a single type in competition 
with other nations. I say “ships of sim- 
ple type,” because I do not believe that 
the time has yet arrived when we can 
build ocean liners in the construction 
of which is a large amount of hand 
labor, so cheaply as the great estab- 
lished yards in England. The time may 
come when we can do this, but it will 
be after we are more experienced as 
shipbuilders, and will depend in a large 
measure upon the wages paid in Eng- 
lish and American yards. We have in 
numberless instances shown our ability 
to compete with other nations in manu- 
facturing industries which can be or- 
ganized upon a production basis. We 
have the steel, we have the timber and 
we have all of the natural resources 
necessary to a shipbuilding industry. 
Our labor is more expensive, but this 
advantage we can overcome in ship- 
building, as we have in other indus- 
tries, by organization. We cannot do 
this unless a sufficient demand for ves- 
sels of this type is forthcoming to keep 
our yards in operation at high speed. 
If this reasoning is correct, it not only 
enables us to produce freight vessels at 
an equal cost with England, but it re- 
moves one of the great inequalities in 
operating expense. This has been the 
extra interest, insurance and deprecia- 
tion on the capital represented by the 
excess cost of vessels built in this coun- 
try. If a freight vessel costs from $300,- 
000 to $500.000 more to build here than 
it does in England, the interest, insur- 
ance and depreciation upon this added 
cost is a very considerable sum. I do 
not pretend to believe that the vessels 
which we have built during the war 
emergency have cost as little as similar 
vessels built in England nor do I be- 
lieve that we can at once build in com- 
petition with the established shipyards 
of England. The vessels which we have 
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turned out during the last two years 
have been built with partly trained 
labor, working overtime, at high wages 
and under conditions which have ren- 
dered economic construction impossible. 

At the present time, everything is 
chaos in the industry, both here and 
abroad, and until costs have reached 
what we will again call normal, and 
until the badly organized yards and in- 
efficient labor have been discarded, our 
true ability to compete cannot be shown. 
Unless this period is bridged by some 
form of Government help, many of the 
newly created yards will pass into dis- 
use, and the labor will drift into other 
industries. If the labor can be held to- 
gether and the yards continued during 
the period of reorganization, this in- 
fant industry can be made to stand 
alone, and compete with others. 


AVING built the ships, our second 

problem is to operate them in com- 
petition with other nations. If we equal- 
ized the interest, insurance and depre- 
ciations, there remains little besides 
wages and the number of crew to con- 
sider, for the fuel and supplies must be 
bought in the same markets by vessels 
operating in the same trade, without 
regard to the flag under which they 
sail. We have passed certain laws 
which make it necessary for vessels 
under the American flag to carry in 
some departments larger crews. If these 
laws are wrong, the common sense of 
America will see to it that they are 
changed. I shall not discuss them, for 
even tho they are corrected, there still 
remains the difference in wages which 
cannot be overcome by legislative enact- 





ment. It may be that in certain trades - 


on the Pacific Ocean, we will permit 
part of the crews to be composed of 
Chinese coolies, in order to meet Asia- 
tic competition, but the people of Amer- 
ica do not wish their merchant marine 
manned by coolies and will insist that 
a substantial part of the crew be Ameri- 
cans. This is essential, if we are to 
build a merchant marine which we can 
depend upon in time of crisis. 

The reason the young men of Amer- 
ica will not go to sea is because they 
can get better jobs on shore. A few of 
them may follow the sea, because of a 
natural love for it, but the only way 
we can get a large body of our men to 
become officers and sailors is by paying 
them a wage which will attract them to 
the sea. We may be able to introduce 
some economies in ship operation, par- 
ticularly thru a quicker turn-around at 
the ports, but these economies will be 
available to all ships, whether Ameri- 
can or foreign owned. We cannot create 
conditions which will turn around an 
American ship more promptly in an 
American port, and not use the same 
facilities for foreign-owned vessels, and 
there is no way in which we can apply 
to ship operation at sea, the principles 
of organization which we have intro- 
duced into manufacturing on shore 
This difference in wages can only be 
overcome by the reduction of wages to 
our seamen or the increase of wages 
of other seamen. For reasons which | 
have given, we cannot reduce the wages 
of our seamen, and we cannot contro} 
the wages of seamen under other flags. 
This is a disadvantage which can only 
be overcome, I believe, thru Govern- 





ment help, and I can see only three ways 
by which this help can be extended suc- 
cessfully. 

The first is a Government subsidy. It 
may be that the people of America have 
changed their minds upon this subject 
since the war began. Before the war 
they repeatedly refused to adopt the 
principle of subsidy for ocean shipping. 
They objected to paying money out of 
the public treasury for the support of 
a shipping industry, because they could 
not be certain that the money so paid 
would get into the right hands. They 
feared a tendency to give as little serv- 
ice as possible for-as large a subsidy 
as could be exacted. 

The second method is thru a remis- 
sion of taxes upon vessel property and 
its earnings. This method may be pos- 
sible, but I apprehend that it cannot 
be made permanent, for there is in the 
minds of the American people a desire 
to impose equal taxes upon every one, 
and I believe that many objections will 
be made to exempting any special in- 
dustry from its share in public burdens. 

The third plan will be for the people 
of the country to continue the invest- 
ment of public money in the construc- 
tion and ownership of vessel property. 
This does not mean Government opera- 
tion, for there is a vast difference be- 
tween public ownership of a common 
utility, and its public operation. There 
is also a difference between the public 
ownership of a utility used within our 
own borders, where equality of opera- 
tion can be assured by other means, and 
the common ownership of a utility used 
upon the high seas in competition with 
the nations of [Continued on page 192 

























i organized on a basis of mass 
* by standardization that the 


oduction I believe we can build ships of a simple type in competition with other nations.” It 
nited States attained speed in shipbuilding—shi 


‘on plate being lifted into position could be used equally well in any of fifty ships under construction at the same time 





assembling describes the process better. This 
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Secretary of the Treasur 
prize winning Victory 


OW that the guns have ceased 

to roar, we hear it said that 

the spirit of the world is 

broken. That is not true, for in 
this great exigency of war men, them- 
selves, and their self valuations have 
been transformed. We hear it said, too, 
by men of steady judgment and tested 
patriotism, that we must approach the 
problem of future loans in cold-blooded 
mood; that things have been altered; 
that the spirit of America is altered; 
that sheer commercialism should fash- 
ion our financial policies, for ourselves 
and our government and in relation to 
our allied kin abroad. 

They tell of our “sacrifices,” these 
financiers of steady judgment and com- 
mercial mien. But where shall we find, 
here, devastated fields and ruined cities, 
cathedrals destroyed and homes pro- 
faned, flooded mines and pillaged fac- 
tories, defiled women and starved chil- 
dren and wrecked men? And hunger 
stalking? And disease holding its un- 
checked sway? Is it a sacrifice to in- 
vest one’s money in the safe, secure, 
and interest-bearing obligations of one’s 
government; to devote one’s mere dol- 
lars to the new world order for which, 
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Glass is examining one of the 
oan posters submitted in the 
contest among the school children thruout the country 


thru three years our 
Allies fought and 
died and endured the 
unendurable, while, 
here, thru those self- 
same terrible months 
our domestic trade 
was literally beyond 
computation, and 
our foreign trade 
epochal? 

To be sure, there 
are in France sev- 
enty thousand 
Americans sleeping 
beneath the sod, yet does not their spirit 
go steadily marching on? To be sure, 
over there, three thousand miles away, 
there are memoranda indicating that 
nations which threw their heritage into 
the breach, to save the freedom of the 
world, owe us money, and interest 
counting up to wellnigh half a billion 
every year. We know that at once, until 
they can lift their eyes from the hordes 
of the enemy, and from all his desecra- 
tions, these nations cannot pay the 
principal of that debt, the interest on 
which we are now receiving. But what 
of that when we can retire our whole 
war debt in twenty-five years or so, by 
providing a 2% per cent cumulative 
sinking fund, for which Congress has 
given authorization! What of that when 
we consider that tho our war debt 
mounted to the vast sum of some twen- 
ty-five billions of dollars, the war debt 
of the world is $250,000,000,000! Bel- 
gium, no larger than our State of New 
Jersey, has a debt comparable with 
ours; France, twice, in continental 
area, as large as our State of Nevada, 
has a war debt greater than ours. 

The war is over, to be sure, and a re- 
trenching and reactionary spirit is 
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abroad in some quarters. The verve of 
mortal combat is over, but why should 
any one consider that we ought not or 
can not add the capstone to the splendid 
structure of our national credit by mak- 
ing the Victory Loan a success? 

Some Americans have argued that 
the accomplishment of the Victory Loan 
is impossible, except by sheer commer- 
cial methods, as if anything, for us 
Americans, is impossible! Some Ameri- 
cans said that the accomplishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, in the 
midst of these troublous days, was im- 
possible, but some of us argued as the 
American engineer argued at Cambrai, 
“nothing is impossible, even tho some 
things are impracticable.” 

To smash the St. Mihiel salient, w'th 
its threatening head menacing Verdun 
and Paris, some Americans and well- 
nigh all of Europe thought impossible, 
but our “impossible” American army 
accomplished that in fourteen hours and 
herded in 15,000 German prisoners in 
the bargain. And then, at Chateau 
Thierry, when the British and French 
were being beaten back, they met these 
“impossible” Americans, and one of 
their officers told the colonel of these 
Americans to retreat. “Go back!” said 
the American, “Why, man we just got 
here, and my orders are to go forward!” 
The Americans went forward. 

To go back is not an American char- 
acteristic. We cannot resist a challenge 
for the right. And tho we may presently 
witness in our own minds and hearts a 
singular contest between avarice and 
the better elements of human nature, 
this last major appeal to the patriotism 
of Americans will not be in vain. 

For while Congress is writing off 
fifteen billions of authorizations, for 
which public funds would have been 
expended had not our faith accom- 
plished the impossible, the Government 
is still expending over a billion dollars 
a month to meet honorable commitments 
of the country. Such commitments to 
the honorable course of our national 
welfare must continue, until the two 
million American boys in France are 
home, until the restoration of Europe 
is in large measure accomplished, and 
the world is able to take up the tools 
of peace again.. The honor of the United 
States is involved, as indeed it was at 
St. Mihiel and Chateau Thierry. 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE 
LADIES 
VS. MR. 

BURLESON 


These telephone 
operators in 
New England 
tried milder per- 
guasion for three 
months before 
they called a 
strike demand- 
ing higher wages 
and the right 
to present their 
claims for nego- 
tiation with 
some one in au- 
thority. The 
strike, accord- 
ing to Postmas- 
ter General 
Burleson, who 
under the war 
emergency rul- 
ing is head of 
the telephone 
system, was “not 
permissible.’’ 
But the ladies 
kept right on 
striking — and 
they won. The 
rate of pay for 
beginners will be 
increased from 
$8 a week to 
$10 hereafter 
(still considera- 
bly below the 
standard mini- 
mum wage in 
Massachusetts) 
and operators 
who have 
worked seven 
years may reach 
@ marimum of 
$19 a = week 
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MANY INVENTION 


THE ARROW WILL POINT TO A U-BOAT AN AIRSHIP THAT CAR 
Our sub chasers and destroyers during the war were SCOUTING Pp 
equipt with every known device for finding and sink- You remember that old story of j 
ing submarines. One of the most valuable consisted and complicated limousine who 
of detector tubes which registered the slightest move- Ford in the tool bor? Her:’s the 
ment below the surface of the water. These tubes were practice—a big British dirigible 
worked in connection with a big indicating arrow on : 
the mast which would point the position of the sub- 
marine to the other ships of the chaser squadron 

















land or fight off enemy planes, 
tened to the under side of the di 
the aeroplane is seated in his gachine 
dirigible is launched and is ready to lec 
airship for an independent flight ahan inst 
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It’S ALL IN THE WINGS 


The Fairey Patent Variable Wing Seaplane below is 
another of the secret war inventions that victory dis- 
closes, tho only in part. It was developed by the Brit- 
ish to answer the famous “Brandenburg strafer,” a 
German seaplane that did much damage against the 
North Sea patrols. The variable wing device gives a 
far greater range of speed than is possible with the 
fized form of wing so that a very fast flying machine 
can make the slow alighting essential to a seaplane 
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© Harris and Ewing, from Paul Thompson i SR aae ‘ S 
JUST AS GOOD AS FLYING 


Or just as bad—it all depends on the candidate. An American in- a . a TR’, : 
vented this “orientator”’ to train aviators. The machine, built on EES Sn : Fae we “te ‘ 
the principle of a gyroscope, spins in three directions under the con- ate 
trol of the instructor. The man in the car also has a set of controls 
and it is his job to bring the car back to normal after the spin 
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© Keystone View 
SOME SAY THE “ASH-CANS” WON THE WAR 

At any rate they marked the turning point in our war against 
the U-boats. “7'he submarine campaign was never a question 
of guns,” says Admiral Sims. “It was a question of the depth 
charge. That is what defeated the submarine.” “Ash-can” is 
the navy’s name for the depth bomb, because that is prac- 
tically what it is—a large, thin metal can filled with very 
high explosives. The “ash-cans” are carried at the stern of 
a destroyer and released when the ship is making speed 
enough to get clear of the explosion. In this photograph a 
couple of sailors are dismantling the depth bomb equipment 


THIS IS A “PARAVENE” 


The queer device below that looks like a flying fish is one of 
the British navy inventions that has proved most successful 
in clearing away mines. The paravene is dragged thru the 
water by a cable from a ship engaged in mine-sweeping and 
cuts the moorings of any mines it passes, causing them to 
rise to the surface where they are destroyed by rifle fire. 
This paravene is being hoisted aboard the U. 8S. 8S. “Heron,” 
which is to help sweep the mines from the North Sea 
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MY WAY WITH WEEDS 





BY F. F: ROCKWELL 


AUTHOR OF “AROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN” 


OW is the time to work hard at the 
N task of keeping the garden clean. 

The average gardener is too prone 
to feel that when the early planting is done 
he can turn his attention to other things 
for two or three weeks, until it is time 
to hoe out the first crop of weeds and to 
do more planting. As a matter of fact the 
work of keeping the garden clean should 
be begun within a very few days after the 
first seeds are put in. It is very difficult 
to get the new gardener to realize that a 
thousand seeds can be destroyed when they 
are just breaking thru the soil in much less 

















Thin out the crop just as soon as the 
young plants begin to crowd one another 


freshly raked over, all the weeds which 
had started were destroyed at that time. 
Possibly you may have noticed, if you 
were not too interested in getting the 
seeds into the soil to observe anything 
else, that hundreds of little pink and 
white hair-like weed stems were gath- 
ered up by the teeth of the rake. If an 
ordinary iron rake is good for destroying 
weeds by the millions before planting, there 
is no reason for not using it for the same 
purpose after planting. Within a few days 
after planting, therefore, the most labor 
saving thing to do is to go over every 
square foot of the garden where there is 
room, either with an ordinary hand rake 
or with the rake attachments on your 
wheel hoe. The latter have the advantage 
of being narrow enough to be used between 
rows plantel] quite close together, such as 
onions, lettuce, beets, etc. This work must 
not be delayed, however, because if it is 
not done very soon after planting a crust 
will form on the surface of the soil which, 
when disturbed, will break up into fairly 
large pieces, some of which will fall on top 
of the seed rows, smothering the little veg- 
table seedlings when they try to break thru. 
If this work is carefully done, and done 
within two or three days after planting, it 
is possible to rake lightly over the rows 
themselves, especially where the larger 
seeds such as peas, and beets, radish and 
things of that kind have been put in. The 
beginner, however, needs to be careful about 
attempting this work or he may find that 
he has raked out a large part of the seeds 
which were put in with such great care. 
Of course the soil between the rows can 
be cultivated in this manner only before 
the seeds are up. As soon as the rows can 


be distinguished they shuuld be gone over 
with the wheel hoe—preferably a double 
wheel hoe—with the hoes set so that the 
shoulders or standards are two or three 
inches apart. For this work it is desirable 
to have the special hoes made with extra 
high standards. These permit the doing of 
much more rapid work without any danger 
of throwing soil over the little seedlings. One 
of the photographs herewith illustrates s 
pair of these high standard hoes in opera- 
tion. In using the wheel hoe for this kind 
of work the mistake is usually made of not 
adjusting the hoes as close together as they 

















As the plants reach maturity every alter- 
nate one should be removed and used 





time and with very 
much less effort 
than it takes to 
destroy a hundred 
when they have 
got to be an inch 
high. Try to make 
it a rule never to 
let any weed in 
your garden get 
big enough to form 
the second leaf. If 
you really make 
an earnest effort 
to stick by that 
tule, you will find 
the work of car- 
ing for your gar- 
den reduced by sev- 
eral hundred per 
cent. 

If your vegeta- 








should be. It is not 
possible to work as 
fast when they are 
set close, but slow 
work with the 
wheel hoe is much 
more rapid than 
hand work, and 
everything that the 
wheel hoe does not 
“get” must be done 
by hand. So notb 
ing is gained by 
keeping the blader 
far apart in order 
to work rapidly. 
In the small gar- 
den where a wheel 
hoe is not availa- 
ble, this work can 
be done, tho not 
nearly so effective- 








bles were planted, 
as they should 
have been, in soil 
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2, for working close to both sides 
, for loosening soil after a rain 


’ Here are some of the various combinations that are possible with the modern ly, with a scuffle 
wheel hoe: 1, for working between narrow rows; 
of the row; $, for stirring the surface between rows ; 


or slide hoe. 
After this hoe- 
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To reduce hand weeding to a minimum, 
set the hoe close together and work care- 
fully as close as possible to the rows 


ing, the ground between the rows will be 
clean, but there will remain, of course, 
a narrow strip of soil, directly in the 
cows, which has not been disturbed. The 
aext job in getting the garden started 
right is to do the hand weeding to get 
the rows themselves perfectly clean. Here 
again everything is to be gained by doing 
the work promptly—as soon as the little 
vegetable seedlings are big enough to be 
distinguished from the weeds. This work 
at best is difficult and hard. But every 
day it is delayed it is harder and will take 
much more time. 

In doing hand weeding for the first time 
there are two things which should be kept 
in mind: To break up and pulverize every 
aquare inch of soil whether weeds are visi- 
ble or not. Many gardeners, and some who 
have had a good deal of experience, too, 
will go over a row removing the weeds that 
are in sight and leaving the rest of the 
surface undisturbed. To do this is merely 
to make two or three jobs of work which 
could be done just as well at one time. 
The second thing to keep in mind is to 
get all weeds out by the roots. To pull off 
the tops of weeds that “stick” hard, merely 
has the effect of making the garden look 
elean for a few days—a very 








Start to train tomatoes early. Use soft 
twine, and be careful not to tie too tight 


With onions, it is well to leave the plants 
until several weeks old before thinning, be- 
cause they do not crowd each other as 
much as most plants, and. because the root 
maggots may thin them considerably be- 
fore the gardener does. But turnips, car- 
rots, lettuce and many other things nay 
soon be irreparably damaged by neglecting 
to thin out surplus plants. 

The distance to which the various plants 
should be thinned out, is: beans, two, to 
three inches apart; beets, three inches 
apart; carrots, two to three inches apart; 
corn, three or four stalks in a hill, or eight 
to twelve inches apart in a drill; cucum- 
bers, two or three plants in a hill; kohl- 
rabi, three or four inches apart; lettuce, 
six to twelve inches, by thinning out first 
to six inches and then using every other 
plant; onions, two to four inches, but do 
not thin out until the maggots have got 
thru with them; parsnips, three to four 
inches while still small; peas, four te six 
inches—where the seeds have come up 
strongly these are often left much too 
thick; radishes, half an inch to an inch 
for the spring sorts, and two to four inches 
for the summer and winter kinds; musk- 
melons, two or three vines to a hill as 
soon as well started; squashes and pump- 
kins, two or three vines to a hill; spinach, 
two to four inches apart except New Zea- 
land, which requires much more room; 
Swiss chard, six to ten inches; turnips, 
three to four inches, thinning very early, 
especially if the seeds come up quickly. 














After using the wheel hoe every square inch 
of soil between the plants should be broken 
up with a bladed hoe or hand weeder 


The work for both hand weeding and 
thinning may be made easier by using a 
hand weeder. This will *save the fingers 
and do the work more rapidly, too. One 
may be bought for twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents. 

After the hand weeding and thinning 
are done, the soil between the rows will be 
packed down quite hard as a result of the 
walking and kneeling that has been neces- 
sary. It should be got back into loose, mel- 
low condition as soon as possible, with 
a- wheel hoe with cultivator teeth, set 
rather far apart and run three inches 
deep. 

A special “gang” of cultivator teeth may 
be obtained, with the tooth next the row 
shorter than the others; this attachment is 
especially good for this work, as it cuts the 
center of the row deeply without injuring 
the plant roots. 

After this loosening up of the soil, which 
will leave the surface rough and uneven. 
the hand rake, or rake attachment for the 
wheel hoe should be used again, to make 
the surface fine and smo th. This will both 
conserve moisture and make it possible to 
stir the surface lightly every week or ten 
days, as it prevents the growth 





few! and when you go over 
the rows again and try to get 
them out, you will find that 
you have a very serious task 
m your hands—they simply 
won’t come; because the roots 
have grown out of all propor- 
tion to the tops. 

Some one has said that a 
weed is only a good plant out 
of place. Certainly the surplus 
plants in a row—the ones 
which are not needed—are 
out of place. Every surplus 
plant is a weed, and it is just 
as necessary to get it out of 
the way as soon as possible 
as to get the weeds out. 

The thinning out of plants 
is generally neglected. That is 
one of the main reasons why 
ao many folks fail with let- 
tuce, for instance. All crops 
sown in drills, if the seed 
comes up thickly, will need 
some thinning out, to get the 
plants spaced evenly in the 








of weeds. 

When the garden is per- 
fectly clean and the rows have 
been thinned out, is the ideal 
time to give the newly started 
plants a little stimulation in 
the way of a top dressing or 
“side dressing” of fertilizer. 
Nitrate of soda, used very 
lightly; or dried blood or 
tankage, mixt with an equal 
amount of fine bone, will give 
positive and quick results. 
The nitrate of soda will give 
especially quick results and 
should be used wherever 
growth is at all backward. 

Support for plants should 
receive attention at this time. 
For best and surest results 
with tomatoes, stake or train 
them to a trellis. Begin when 
the plans are small. Train to 
one, two or three stems, and 
“pinch out” all other branches 
or laterals just as fast as they 
form. Bean poles should be 








row. 
In most instances the soon- 
er this can be done the better. 


~~ not enough to have the garden look clean—it must be clean, 
unless it is thinned out systematically your patch will be 
jull of “plants out of place” instead of large, healthy vegetables 


set before the plants show any 
signs of “runners”—better 
still, before planting. 








FRUIT TREES FOR THE SMALL GARDEN 


LTHO dwarf fruit trees have not 
A proved very satisfactory when grown 

commercially, they ‘are admirably 
adapted to the home grounds, whether these 
grounds be large or small. On large estates, 
trained dwarf trees serve a highly decora- 
tive purpose. They are valuable in the 
small garden because they make possible the 
growing of fruit which could not be pro- 
duced at all if standard trees were de- 
pended upon. Every one who has traveled 
in France has seen the sides of brick walls 
covered with trained 
trees growing in much 


BY ARTHUR L. BLESSING 


making a sort of living fence, of utilitarian 
as well as ornamental value. Sometimes, 
too, such an arrangement is made in front 
of a wall or trellis where taller trees are 
grown. 

When the upright Cordon system is used, 
the trunks are allowed to grow perfectly 
straight, the side branches being nipped 
back when five or six leaves have been 
formed. This increases the growth of fruit 


dwarfs, for if you grow them in bush form, 
you will find that they require but little 
care. Bush dwarfs are managed in much the 
same way as standard trees except that 

they are kept more severely trimmed. 
Most of the dwarf apples are produced 
by growing them on the stalks of Doucin 
or Paradise apples, which are dwarf spe- 
cies. The Paradise stocks give trees of 
more liliputian character, and are to be 
preferred when trees are to be trained. 
Trees on Doucin stock give what might 
be termed semi-dwarfs. 





the same manner as grape 
vines. This custom has 
not become very common 
in this country, largely 
because there are few 
brick walls, or for that 
matter any kind of gar- 
den walls on which to 
train the growing trees. 
A few wealthy men have 
constructed walls to use 
just for this purpose. 
One wall of this kind 
near Boston is about 150 
feet long, the north side 
being completely, covered 
with peach trees which 
are carefully trained and 
pruned each season. It is 
the more common plan in 
this country, tho, to grow 
trained trees on wires or 
trellises. In fact, it is the 
better plan to use trel- 
lises even when growing 
the trees against a wall, 
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Of course the kind of 
apples to use must de- 
pend upon your location, 
but Astrachan, Wealthy. 
Fall Pippin, Baldwin, 
Williams, Yellow Trans- 
parent and McIntosh Red 
are among the varieties 
most widely recommend- 
ed. From among them 
you can get a long sea- 
son. If you should decide 
to use only one kind, 
probably you would find 
McIntosh Red the best of 
all. 

In order to make pears 
dwarf they are commonly 
grafted on the Angers 
quince. Among the good 
kinds are Bartlett, An- 
gouleme, Seckel, Louise 
Bonne and Lawrence. 
Probably apples and 
pears are the two fruits 
most commonly used in 4 
; garden of dwarf trees. 








the wires or wood being 
set twelve inches away. 
Brick walls in this country are likely to 
become too hot to have the fruit rest 
against them. Moreover, when a trellis is 
used, the fruit will grow on both sides. 
Several distinct systems of training exist. 
The most common are the Cordon and 
Espalier. There is a horizontal and an up- 
right Cordon system. When the former is 
used, the trunk of the tree is tied in a hori- 
zontal position along the wire after it has 
grown to a hight of fifteen or twenty inches. 
Sometimes double arms are developed, one 
running in each direction on the wire, 
making what is called a two-armed Cor- 
don. It is an excellent plan to have trees 
trained in this way along a walk or drive, 











Dwarf trees can be taken care of easily, 
and the fruit picked from the ground 
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Effective and attractive are these nectarine plants growing on a garage wall 


spurs. When this plan is followed, the trees 
can be set close together and may be used 
to form a hedge—a type of hedge which 
is particularly to be recommended for 
boundary planting except on the street side. 
The Espalier system is somewhat more 
complicated, but offers opportunity for 
even more decorative effects. Espalier trees 
may take several different forms. When 
they are grown on wires, it is a common 
plan to have at least three of these wires, 
branches being allowed to develop on each 
side of the tree at definite intervals, and 
tied to the wires. Another plan, and one 
especially to be recommended when grow- 
ing peaches or nectarines against a trellis 
or wall, is to train the branches in the 
shape of a fan. The effect is attractive, and 
a large amount of fruit is obtained. Consid- 
erable tying and pinching back must be 
practised, whichever of these systems is 
adopted, but the work will be found very 
agreeable by garden makers who are fond 
of trees, unless they make the mistake of 
setting out too many trained specimens. 
In some instances, too, trained trees, 
especially cherries, peaches and nectarines, 
are being grown on the sides of buildings. 
James J. Storrow, Fuel Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, has a garage at Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, one side of which is cov- 
ered with large nectarine plants, from 
which good crops are obtained. Nectarines 
not being very hardy in New England, they 
are protected in the winter by strips of bur- 
lap hung over them, or by evergreen trees 
cut from the woods. Mr. Storrow also has 
a considerable number of nectarine trees 
trained on trellises in a greenhouse. 
Perhaps, tho, you as an amateur gar- 
dener, and one who has to do his own gar- 
den work, have no time or inclination to 
work with trees trained on walls or wires. 
This is no reason why you should not plant 


There is no reason, tho. 
why cherries, plums and 
peaches should not be added. The stock 
usually used for cherry trees is Mahaleb. 
This is not a genuine dwarf, but pro- 
duces smaller trees than those of standard 
size. Dwarf peaches must be given more 
severe cutting than any of the other fruits. 
It must always be remembered, tho, that 
they make their crop on wood of the pre- 
ceding year’s growth. 

Dwarf trees do’ not always come into 
bearing quite as early as the nursery- 
men might lead you to believe. Some- 
times, tho, indi- [Continued on page 159 











Early bearing and large fruit are two 
merits of this three year old tree 
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Vables, ranging from a little stand to one for afternoon tea, are a veranda necessity. Stained in dark colors they are most effective 


MOVE YOUR LIVING-ROOM OUT-DOORS 


BY MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


own these days as the out-of-door 
living room, attractive by virtue of 
its informality and atmosphere of leisure. 
If by chance you have not one already, 
plan to build a veranda this spring; it 
aeed not be large, and can consist of a 
platform built across the end of the house, 
or it may nestle into the jog between the 
main building and the ell. Wherever it is 
placed, it should be back from the main 
road, to give it a sense of privacy. 
Careful consideration should be given to 
the construction of the veranda. Make 
sure, first of all, that the lumber used is 
kiln dry, in order to prevent warping of 
floor or roof. The most satisfactory woods 
suitable for this purpose are white or hard 
pine, cedar or maple. The latter has a fine, 
even grain, which makes it particularly 
good. The laying of the 
boards is important, and 


Ts veranda has taken a place of its 


and easily washed, they cannot fail to 
be serviceable. Rugs are also found in both 
Japanese and Indian weave, and can be 
purchased in nearly every conceivable color. 
They are very light in weight and can 
easily be removed at night or during hard 
storms. 

The most popular porch furniture is un- 
doubtedly wicker, altho willow, fiber and 
rattan are also usable. Great care should 
be taken in the selection of both willow 
or reed. There are two grades of the 
former, one solid and the other split. While 
the solid is more expensive, it is much more 
durable and pays in the long run. Willow 
is much cheaper, but lacks the strength of 
the reed, and is easily distinguishable on 
account of ‘einy dotted with black specks. 

The wise buyer can readily learn wheth- 
er reed is made from fine stock or not by 


turning the chair upside down and exam- 
ining the ends. If it is largely pith, with 
little surrounding wood, then it is of poor 
quality and will break readily. 

Willow does not reach maturity until the 
fifth or sixth year; previous to that time 
it is pithy and suitable for basket making 
only. As it grows older the layers form 
into wood, it loses its pith, and is suitable 
for making furniture, having excellent 
wearing qualities. The natural colors can 
be painted to match any decorative effect, 
and some very picturesque pieces can be 
developed thru their color schemes of 
green, brown, yellow or orange. 

Willow settles or lounges are admirable 
for the veranda and take much less space 
than two chairs, as well as being unusually 
comfortable. Chaise longes of wicker are a 
noteworthy revival and when furnished 

with cushions and pillows 





to prevent drafts they 
should be placed close to- 
gether, leaving only a 
slight space for the drain- 
ing of water. It is a bet- 
ter idea, however, to slope 
them toward the end, and 
thus avoid any danger of 
the water settling cx the 
surface and rotting the 
boards. If you wish to 
stop all drafts, the cracks 
can be filled with “stop 
cracks” or a home made 
filling of newspapers 
soaked in water and 
putty. This when hard 
gives a surface that is 
ibsolutely waterproof, 
but better results are ob- 
tained if the boards are 
scraped. 

For this out-of-door 
living room either an art 
square or rugs can ope 
used. Grass mats are par- 
ticularly advisable, as 








in striking color schemes 
they are most alluring. 

There are also, today, 
many shaped chairs of 
willow or reed, the most 
pleasing variety being 
the old English wing 
chair, with its high back 
and writing rest on one 
side and a magazine rack 
on the other. 

Tables are a necessity 
and there are many dif- 
ferent styles to select 
from, ranging from the 
little stand suitable for 
a work table or maga- 
zine stand, to the double 
decked one that is_ lso 
suitable for an a “ternoon 
tea or luncheon. They 
can be purchased either 
stained or enameled, and 
very pretty effects can 
be worked out thru the 
use of a yellow founda- 
tion, with a border of 
black, or a coat of forest 








they are easily kept clean. 
As they are reversible 


Willow furniture is one of the most popular kinds for the porch and is made 
up in a variety of styles. Against a brick wall it makes a striking contrast 





green. Blue and black 
[Continued on page 187 
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Greenhouse 


This is the month to harden 
off all plants in the hotbed 
and greenhouse. Use great 
care in ventilating so that the plants may 
not be in a draft. Close all ventilators 
early, so as to catch the last warm rays 
of the sun. 
G Wash pots before storing. Dust 
—_ walls with lime to check slugs 
and snails. All foliage should be 
dry before sundown. Fumigate after sun- 
down and preferably on damp days. Keep 
the soil in the benches sweet. Spray with 
a force of clear water to check the red 
spider on roses. Dust the foliage of chry- 
ah with flowers of sulfur to check 
mildew. 


Hardening 
Plants 


As soon as the benches are 
Vegetables cleared, plant into them after 

refilling with fresh rich soil, 
such crops as tomatoes (Early June), cu- 
cumbers (White Spine). Harden off all 
tender vegetables for transplanting in the 
open by June 1 
Shift all pot carnations to the 
field. Keep all bloom pinched 
off and pinch the plant back 
so that it becomes stocky. Spray bench 
plants to keep down the red spider. 
Shade all cyclamen beds. Keep 
well ventilated. Water freely 
and give plenty of ventila- 
tion. Keep as cool as possible. 

Keep the house shaded and 

moist. Wash plants with 

whale oil soap. Dust under 
the benches with lime and a little rock salt 
to check su ils and slugs. Separate Bos- 
ton ferns and repot into a garden loam 
mixt with shredded, decayed sod, leaf-mold, 
and a very little chicken manure. 


Vegetables 


Sow the seed of beets, carrots, 
lettuce, kohl-rabi, wrinkled and 
smooth peas, radish, spinach, tur- 
nips, cress, parsnips, Swiss chard, endive, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage and cauliflower. 
Tender It is safe to risk some of the ten- 
Seeds der seeds the last of the month, 

such as corn, snap beans, broad 
beans, cucumbers, squash, okra, pumpkins. 
Trans- This is the month to set out cauli- 
plant flower, early cabbage, onion seed- 

i. beet seedlings, lettuce (head 
and leaf). n’t be in a hurry to set out 
tomatoes, eegplant, or peppers. The slight- 
est es will throw them back several 
weeks. 


Carnations 


Cyclamens 


Hardy 
Seeds 


Dig into a trench some well de- 
Celery cayed cow or horse manure and 
finely ground bone meal before 

transplanting the White Plume and Golden 
Self Blanching Celery. This will be ready 
to use in July. 

Treat your late potatoes to pre- 
Potatoes vent scab by placing them in a 

sack ore cutting, and sub- 
merging them in a solution of one ounce 
of powdered corrosive sublimate (poison) 
to eight gallons of water. Soak the tubers 
in this solution for 14 hours. Dry and cut. 
Cultivate oe! the early potatoes and 
keep down all weeds. Putting seed potatoes 
in the sun for 3 to 4 days is a very good 
practice. 
tiquia Sink in an inconspicuous place 
Manure % half barrel and fill with water. 

Put in about a bushel of fresh 
cow manure, but not the litter. Cove the 
barrel and allow the manure water, after 
stirring ib ape to stand for three days. 
Skim off the surface and use the liquid to 
hasten crops neéding nitrogen. 
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Berries 


There is no more important part 
of the garden work than cultiva- 
tion. Do not cultivate too close to 
such crops as corn. Do not cultivate too 
deeply. Cultivate frequently and thoroly. 

Start a compost pile now. This 
Compost manure will be fine for a fail 
top dressing. 


Orchard 


pg the apples with 1 part 
of lime sulfur to 40 parts of 
waiter while the buds are 
closed. Add to this solution 2 lbs. of paste 
arsenate to check the codling moth. The 
lime sulfur checks the scab. Get acquaint- 
ed with your trees, see that the branches 
are well separated, so that there is a free 
circulation of air among them. Spray plum 
and cherry trees with Bordeaux mixture 
mixt with arsenate of lead. Keep down all 
weeds by clean cultivation. Do not bark 
the trees with the implements. 
Blackberries Cut out all rust infected 
and canes. Spray with lime sul- 
Raspberries fur 1 to 40. Cultivate free- 
ly and scatter an applica- 
tion of bone meal in the rows just as the 
bloom is forming. This application will help 
to form larger berries. 
Currants ana Check the currant worm by 
Gooseberries dusting the plants with 
hellebore or spraying with 
paste arsenate of lead. If the plant is in 
full bloom when the worm attacks the 
foliage, dust with London purple while the 
dew is on the plant. Cultivate freely until 
the plant is in full bloom, then wait until 
the berries are formed and resume cultiva- 


tion again. 

Cultivate up until the 
bloom appears. Any dust 
wilt deform the fruit. Mulch 
with straw to prevent the rain from splash- 
ing the soil on the fruit. A new bed may 
be set out the early part of the month. 


Culti- 
vation 


Fruit and 


Strawberries 


Flower Garden 


Plant gladiola bulbs 3 inches be- 
Bulbs low the surface, if bloom is to be 
expected in September. Plant 
dahlia roots and tuberoses in a very rich 
soil mixt with a little sand. The tulips, 
hyacinths, narcissus, etc., which have 
passed, should be dug up and the tops 
allowed to dry back. These bulbs should 
le packed in sand and kept in a cool, dark 
place. 
Don’t Don’t set out tender annuals until 
Hurry the soil and air are both warm. 
If your plants get nipped by the 
frost, spray them with ice-cold water and 
keep them in a cool place. 
This is the last call to divide perennials. 
Never transplant when the plant is 4 
in bloom, unless the plant has been potted. 


Sow the seed of African daisy, sweet 
Seed alyssum, snap-dragon, aster, candy- 

tuft, cosmos, ageratum, zinnia and 
dianthas to be transplanted later. Sow the 
seed in permanent places of larkspur, 
mignonette, nastur ium, pansy, poppy, ver- 
bena and phlox. 


Plant Hardy plants such as geraniums, 
Out ageratum, asters, verbena, etc., 

may be planted out the last of 
the month. 

Top dress roses with decayed ma- 
Roses nure and bone meal. Cultivate the 

soil freely. Spray with a solution 
of arsenate of lead for the rose beetle. Use 
Black-Leaf 40 for the control of aphis. 
Apply a little liquid manure water each 
week. In cutting the roses, always leave 
1 to 2 buds at the base of the stem. Never 
break off the roses. All flowers should be 
cut early in the morning. 


What to Do in May 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 
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Virginia, North Carolina, North- 
ern Georgia, Northern Alabama, 
Tennessee. 

Sow a succession crop of carrots, beeta. 
pole and snap beans, lima beans, corn. 
parsnips, etc. Plant the seed of late cab 
bage in a cool place after making the 
seed bed fine. Plant out tomatoes, pep 
pers, eggplant and other tender vegeta- 
bles the last of the month. Sow the seed 
of okra, squash, pumpkins, cucumbers. 
cantaloupes and melons. Plant out in 8 
sandy loam sweet potato cuttings. Watch 
for the cabbage worm, and treat the plante 
with slug shot. This is the last call for 
planting asparagus roots. The best variety 
is Palmatto. Buy two year old roots. Trane- 
plant the celery in trenches made rich with 
decayed manure. If the striped beetle ap 
pears on squash or cucumbers, dust the 
plants with air-slaked lime mixt with Paris 
green. The spotted beetle attacks all vine 
crops. Dust with } Ib. arsenate of lead 
(powder) mixt with 12 lbs. of air-slaked 
lime. Dust when the dew is on the vines 
Middle Lower South Carolina, Southers 
South Georgia, Middle and Southers 

Alabama, Mississippi. 

It is not too late to start your sweet 
potatoes for a late crop. Don’t bed pota- 
toes with brown or black blotches on 
them. Spray the bed with 4 pint for 
maldehyde in 14 gallons of water. Trans 
Se only healthy cuttings to the field. 

rotect the roots and keep the cuttings 
moist while transplanting. If the spar 
row is picking off the young pea vines, 
dust them with tobacco dust while the dew 
is still heavy. Pinch back all runners op 
your strawberry plants. Let the energy go 
into producing fruit. Apply a little nitrate 
of soda to lettuce, corn, etc. A good solu- 
tion is 14 Ibs. of nitrate of soda to 14 gal- 
lons of water. Do not wet the foliage, but 
water the plant freely after the applica- 
tion of fertilizer. 

When the peaches are the size of mar- 
bles, spray with 3? gallon lime sulfur to 2] 
iene of water, and check the peach rot. 

ut off close to the bark all water sproute 
of the fruit trees. This weak growth en- 
courages disease, and shows that the tree 
has been over-pruned or over-fed. Start 
your fall exhibit now by selecting the best 
fruit and protecting it. 

Thin out grape bunches and pinch back 
surplus vines. If a desire perfect fruit, 
bag the best bunches of grapes. Prune all 
shrubs already bloomed before the seed 

s are developed. This practice insures 
loom for next year. Spray hollyhock with 
Bordeaux mixture to check rust. 

Fa Southern Louisiana and Florida. 

South ‘Transplant and irrigate celery. 

After the early crops are off, plant 

out melons, squash and cucumbers. Sow the 

i of okra, summer lettuce and endive. 

Design an irrigation plant by the use of 

elevated barrels. Water plants after sun- 

down, and cultivate the first thing early 
in the morning. 

Spray roses with a poison (arsenate of 
lead) to check the rose chafer. Dust the 
climbers with flowers of sulfur to contro) 
mildew. Bait slugs and snails in moist 
places with a mash of bran, Paris 
and a little molasses. Do not cultivate the 
corn too deeply. Spray the potatoes witb 
Bordeaux mixture to check the late blight 
and control the flea beetle. If your land is 
poor, sour or heavy, sow a crop of cowpeas 
and plow them under. In the spring, and 
about two weeks before planting, apply acid 
phosphate at the rate of 5 Ibs. per square 
rod. Dissolved bone at the rate of 2 Ibs. 
per square rod is also Apply wood 
ashes freely, and mix into the soil. The 
decayed cowpeas will furnish the nitrogen. 


Upper 
South 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Grounds and Gardens everywhere testify to the excellence 
of our products—the marks of quality on every plant. 


ROSES 
EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES 


VINES 
ASK FOR 
CATALOGS 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


The aaainé ike pe all successful gardeners. 

















YOUR LAWN AND GARDEN 


out pick up up and thrive after 
t eqolication of of oe 
Sicko Liquid Fertilize 


mTmO-FERTILE 


Amateurs can equal the best pro- 
h d a by aes Niro-Fertile reg- 
Considered by thousands y throughout the growing season. 
of gardeners, both amateur ainda send 25c for 
and professional, the ‘most 
dependable guide published . The FERTILE CHEMICAL CO. 


on the successful growing of NULL Cp Siete Ete 











» Ohio 
Vegetables and Flowers 








It gives clear, concise cul- 
tural directions — much of . REIBER BIRD 
it by experts who specialize FA 
on the particular Flower or a. des > HOMES 
Vegetable they tell you how eo D ar if onan respect 
to grow. M house.” Built of natural sassa- 
224 big pages, 4 color plates \ frasinthe most artistic designs, 
on8 over a thousand photographic Se eer — 9 object is to attract 
illustrations, and conserve bi ife 
. 77 REIBER BIRD HOMES can best be 
Mailed free to anyone men- 
tioning this publication. appreciated by sending for the 


HENRY A. DREER 


im 

a i BIRD MAN’S BOOK 

“ Mailed free on request 
714-716 Chestnut Street j Birds raise two broods each summer. Now is the 


time to put up 
REIBER BIRD HOMES 


Planning Bird Sanctuaries in Gardens and Estates 
a speciaity. 


REIBER BIRD RESERVE, West Webster N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















GIPSYING DE LUXE 
BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR SERVICE 


F a practice which is steadily grow- 
[= thruout the western states con- 

tinues to expand, then in the not dis- 
tant future, camp sites will be as much a 
part of modern highways as are culverts 
and fences. To the automobile, of course, 
is attributable the advent and increasing 
popularity of the roadside camping ground ; 
or, perhaps, to be more accurate, it belongs 
to the motor tourists who are displaying 
nomadic instincts worthy of real gipsies. 

Some of the best automobile camp sites 
are those provided and managed by pro- 
gressive municipalities in the West, altho 
there are a number privately owned which 
make moderate charges for camping priv- 
ileges. An excellent example of the former 
is the camp at one of the city parks in 
Denver, which entertained as many as four 
hundred automobile touring and camping 
parties over a single night last summer. 
The municipal camping ground, with such 
conveniences as running water, electric 
lights, et cetera, is one of the main claims 
set forth by cities, towns, and even by 
larger sections of the West, in urging the 
motor tourist to journey their way and 
stop a while. That the appeal is successful 
is attested by the records of the Denver 
camp and by the statement of the secretary 
of a California automobile organization 
that last year the number of motor camp- 
ing tourists, or touring campers if you will, 
journeying in the Pacific Coast states alone 
were to be counted by the thousands. And 
if this was the case in 1918, when the use 
of automobiles for such purposes was re- 
stricted, the total for the coming season 
should be many times greater. 

The national parks of the West are nat- 
urally on the itinerary of all motorists 
whose tours take them anywhere near one 
or more of these great public playgrounds. 
As might be expected the motor gipsy also 
heads for these wide expanses of public 
lands, and finds there the attractions which 
prolong his stay often over many days and 
nights. In the various national parks are 
innumerable camping sites, where the 
requisite running water, firewood and shade 
abound, but many motorists prefer the 
regular established camping grounds. 

A fine example of one of these camps is 
to be found in a grove of pine and cedar 
at the foot of Glacier Point in Yosemite 
Valley, Yellowstone National Park. In ad- 
dition to plots on which tents can be 
pitched, there are several score bungalows 
and six hundred tents, with board floors. 
The special features include a large garage, 
swimming pool with bath houses, steam 
laundry, auditorium, restaurant, and a 
store where a wide variety of supplies and 
equipment are to be had. There are also 
tennis courts, a baseball field and riding 
horses. 

An indication of the growing importance 
of the highway camp site is found in a 
recent bill of the legislature of the State 
of Washington which provides that when 
large tracts of state land are sold to tim- 
ber companies, that reservations of five 
acres may be retained where needed, and 
converted into public automobile camping 
grounds. There is also pending before the 
legislature of the State of Colorado a meas- 
ure drafted and sponsored by the State 
Highway Commissioner, which provides 
for the creation of public camping sites as 
a part of highway development. These pro- 
visions of this bill, known as the Public 
Camp Site Bill, are of interest because 
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similar legislation may be expected in 
many more states: 

The boards of county commissioners of the 
several counties of Colorado are hereby empow- 
ered, with the approval of the State Highway 
Commission, to purchase parcels of land to be 
used as free public camping grounds, not ex- 
ceeding five acres in one tract, at a cost not 
to exceed $100 per acre, along and contiguous 
to a state route or highway, and pay for the 
same from the county road fund. 

The boards of county commissioners before 
making any purchase of land under this act, 
shall visit the proposed site and, if a satis- 
factory agreement can be made with the owner 
as to the price and acreage, a survey and plat 
shall be made and abstract of title secured, 
which shall be submitted to the county attorney 
for his approval. A full statement concerning 
the proposed camp site shall be forwarded to 
the State Highway Commission, and if the said 
commission shall approve the purchase, it may 
instruct the State Highway Commissioner to 
issue a voucher on the state road fund, payable 
to the county treasurer, reimbursing the county 
to the extent of 50 per cent of the cost of such 
purchase. No camp site shall be purchased with- 
out first securing the approval of the State 
Highway Commission. 

In the selection of camping sites the topog- 
raphy of the land must be convenient for auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles, with convenient water 
supply, and, where possible, shade trees. Rules 
governing the use of the public of such camp- 
ing sites may be agreed upon between the boards 
of county commissioners and the State High- 
way Cofnmission. A reasonable amount may be 
expended in fencing where necessary, and other- 
wise improving any camp sites. 

It shall be a misdemeanor, subject to a fine 
not to exceed $100 for any person to destroy 
any tree, deface any natural object, or befoul 
any source of water supply, located on or in any 
public camping site as defined in this act. 

The significant feature of this bill as 
drawn is the supervision if not actual con- 
trol placed in the hands of the.state high- 
way commission, thus ensuring that the 
camp sites will be an integral part of the 
state highway system, and located to serve 
the convenience of tourists rather than the 
interests of various communities. Further 
it will provide that the sites be at proper 
intervals and along the routes which carry 
the larger share of motor traffic. When 
fully developed as a state-wide system these 
camp sites will bring the motorist into 
many rural sections not now visited be- 
cause of the lack of adequate accommoda- 
tions. And such visitations will benefit 
these backward communities because the 
camping motorist travels independent of 
hotels from choice and not from financial 
necessity. 

In speaking on the proposed camp site 
bill before a legislative committee the State 
Highway Commissioner described what 
would be the requisites of a public camp 
site in Colorado. Accessibility to the high- 
way, running water of good quality, shade, 
pleasant surroundings, outdoor stone ovens, 
a convenient wood pile, and an open shel- 
ter house, such as are found on the Na- 
tional Forest recreation grounds, were in- 
cluded. Incidentally it seems fitting that 
this first public automobile camp site legis- 
lation should be pending in Colorado, be- 
cause to that commonwealth belongs the 
credit of originating the automobile camp. 

Where does the East stand in the mat- 
ter of providing camping sites for western 
motorists? If there is anything east of 
the Mississippi at all comparable with the 
automobile camps of the West, both mu- 
nicipal and private, knowledge of it has 
béen carefully concealed. The manager of 
& motor touring bureau in New York City 
has in the past few weeks received re- 
quests from three western motorists for in- 
formation concerning camping sites in close 
Proximity to this city. He was forced to 
answer that there were none. The big east- 
ern cities are naturally the goal of the 
thousands of-western motorists who have 
acquired the touring and camping habit, 
“Soon as their routes lead them to the 
Atlantic seaboard. It would be a display 
of hospitality if not of good business judg- 
ment, to make some provision for them. 
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Your Plumbing on the I nstallment Plan? 


Many people buy plumbing on the installment plan and never 
know it. The life of inferior plumbing material is actually 
determined before the plumber’s truck brings it to your house. 
Such fixtures will last just so long, and then shame of their 
appearance and realization of their sanitary uselessness force 
you to replace them. Then comes the second payment—the 
same price for the fixture, the same bill for plumbet’s services. 
You come to realize how much better off you would have been 
to have originally insisted upon 


THETRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing 


It is most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Permanency is not denoted 
by a white surface, but by what material is beneath that surface. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appearance become 
uninviting—the piece lose its usefulness. 


“TEPECO” plumbing is china or porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt does not 
readily cling to its glistening white surface, nor will that surface be worn away by 
scouring. A wise investment—beautiful one. 


If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom write for our instructive book, 


“Bathrooms of Character.” 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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GotoFrench Lick Springs—Now 


GHELTERED by the surrounding, Cumberland 
hills, this famous Indiana health resort enjoys 
spring, days of southern mildness. 


If you are tired from 
the winter’s work—if 
the rigors of an un- 
usual winter have 
made you lon? for rest 
and recreation and out- 
door life—a stay at 
French Lick Springs is 


just what you need. 


Here you may begin 
your season’s solf on 
links already Sreen, or 
ride through trails of 
spring-time loveliness 
on well-trained saddle 
horses. Every form of 
wholesome outdoor 


sport and exercise ma 
be found at Fren 
Lick Springs. 


Hotel ddcommodations 
are unexcelled, and 
people from all over 
the United States 
mingle in pleasant 
comradeship. 


French Lick Springs is 
the home of Pluto 
Water, America’s most 
famous physic. Drink 
it fresh and bubbling 
from the springs. It 
will }ive you renewed 
health and vim. 


Reservations may be made by wire or letter to 


French Lick Springs HotelCompany ~ 


French Lick, Indiana 
Descriptive Booklet On Request 
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SUMMER CAMP 


[DO YOU READ FRENCH 





PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beauti‘ul Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, ‘*hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi 

crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringif desired. 8th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Read Le MONDE 
FRANCAIS. Fas- 
cinating 32p. booklets, illustrated. “Letters, travel sketches, stories. 
jokes, vocabulary. 40c. for Nos. 1 and 2. 


DO YOU READ SPANISH 


Read EL PANO- 
RAMA. Similar 


Series. Nos. 1-4. 70c postpaid. For $1.10 French booklets (1 and 


2), Spanish (1-4). 


A. @. MERRILL, Pub. Webster and Clark, CHICAGO 








7ft. high 


BROOK CO. 





ROSE ARCHES 


Heavy Rust Proof $12.00 Each 
Any Size or Shape Made to Order 


Wire and Iron Fence —for every Purpose 
Trellises—Entrance Gates—Tennis Backstops 


4ft. wide 
Painted $8.50 Each 











37 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


THE POULTRY YARD 
IN MAY 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


ULLETS hatched early in May should 

begin to lay reasonably early the 

coming winter, especially those of the 
smaller breeds. Remember, tho, that often 
there is much rainy weather late in May 
or early in June, and that the young chick- 
ens will require special and careful atten- 
tion. Keep the chickens dry even if you 
have to drive them into the brooder house 
when sudden showers come up. Chicks that 
are being reared by a motherly old hen 
will need less attention than  brooder 
chicks, provided the the hen is kept cooped. 
while the chicks are allowed their liberty. 

It is important that the young chicks 
have a constant supply of food, and there 
is nothing better for them than tender 
young lettuce leaves. Keep planting lettuce 
at frequent intervals thru the spring. 

When a large flock of chickens is being 
raised, there is no better place for them 
than a corn patch, where they will be safe 
from hawks and sheltered from. the hot 
sun. A little damage may be done to the 
sprouting corn close to the coops or brood- 
er houses, but this damage will not be 
enough to interfere with the growth of a 
good crop. It will pay the amateur gar- 
den maker to plant vegetables especially 
for his poultry and this is the month to do 
it. Mangel wurzel beets are among the 
best of vegetables for winter poultry. Plant 
them late in May and they will make big 
roots by fall. They can be kept in good 
condition by storing them in boxes or bar- 
rels of sand in the cellar. Common red 
beets are also relished by laying hens, and 
are particularly good for young chickens 
early in the season before much green stuff 
is available. If the chicks do not eat them 
readily at first, dip the beets in bran or meal. 

Cabbages are very commonly fed to hens, 
but if used too freely are likely to affect 
the quality of the eggs somewhat. It will 
be difficult to keep on growing lettuce thru 
the summer, but you can provide a con- 
tinuous supply of green stuff by making a 
generous planting of dwarf Essex rape. 
which will keep-growing up from the bot- 
tom if only the tops are removed. For late 
fall, curly Scotch kale may be planted. 

Suburban poultry keepers usually find it 
necessary to confine their hens to small 
yards, but in the country the hens are 
often allowed to roam over a wide range. 
From now on there is some danger, under 
such conditions, that the Hens will eat so 
much green stuff that their rations will 
be unbalanced and the supply of eggs cur- 
tailed. It may prove wise to keep the birds 
confined until noon so that they will eat 
the proper amount of grain and mash. 

This is the month when broody hens 
become a nuisance. It is getting too late 
to set them, and they occupy the nests, to 
the exclusion of the hens which may want 
to lay. The simplest way to break up 
broody hens is to put them into a small 
elevated coop which has wire or slatted 
sides and bottom, allowing a free circula- 
tion of air which will tend to cool the fever 
which always develops in a sitting hen 
Food and water should be supplied. It is 
important that the hen should be taken in 
hand as soon as she shows signs of brood- 
iness. 

Any one who desires to begin the keep- 
ing of poultry this month will be wise to 
purchase day-old chicks. The chicks may 
be put under a broody hen if one can be 
obtained from a neighbor, or raised in a 
small brooder. It is quite a common prac 
tice now for poultrymen to sell a hen with 
a brood of chicks. 
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MOVE YOUR LIVING 
ROOM OUT-DOORS 


(Continued from page 181) 
are particularly effective, especially when 
the chair seats of cretonne follow the same 
color scheme. ’ 

Tea carts are an important accessory. 
now_ that four o’clock tea has become a 
regular institution in America. Many of 
them have a removable tray and are fin- 
ished in odd combinations, green and yel- 
low being the most popular, altho striking 
effects of red and black are often used. 

Furniture that is light and easily moved 
is the most desirable, so the light turned 
chairs reminiscent of the days of grand- 
mother, are convenient. There is a possi- 
bility that you have one or two tucked 
away in the attic that can be scraped and 
painted to match the predominant colors 
in your veranda setting. This can easily 
be accomplished at home, two coats of 
paint being necessary, with a finish of en- 
amel to produce a gloss. 

Interesting combinations result from 
painting the body of the table or chair 
in one or two colors, and ornament- 
ing the legs or knobs of the chair with a 
contrasting shade. When rubbed down with 
linseed oil, this produces a polished sur- 
face that is most fascinating. 

Wooden chairs, especially the rush bot- 
tom rocker, so popular in Colonial days, 
are rapidly gaining in favor. They are ex- 
ceedingly restful and their simple, graceful 
lines can but harmonize with the rest of 
the pieces used. 

There are many reproductions on the 
market today that are hardly distinguish- 
able from the originals. 

The developed magazine stand, in imita- 
tion of bamboo, with its two shelves is 
almost a necessity, and the music wagon, 
a suggestion developed from the tea cart, 
is practical to provide music when and 
where it is wanted. 

Color schemes thru the judicious use of 
bright, cheery hangings, repeated in the 
cushioned chairs and rugs, are advisable. 
It is easy to imagine what delightful ef- 
fects can be produced by the use of a 
cheery yellow, or just the right shade of 
forest green or gray. 

The hammock of canvas or wicker has 
replaced the rocking chair and is much 
more suggestive of comfort when fitted up 
with gay colored chintz cushions and pil- 
lows. 

The utility box covered with chintz or 
simply studded with nails is serviceable 
and can be utilized for numerous pur- 
poses, such as holding wraps necessary on 
chilly evenings. 

In the development of our veranda we 
should strive to attain an atmosphere of 
good cheer and livableness. Growing plants 
and flowers provide an inexpensive but de- 
lightful way of brightening up our out-of- 
door living room. Flower stands can be 
made of wood and painted to match the 
predominating colors, or can simply be cov- 
ered with birch bark. They should have 
a metal container inside that is not cor- 
rosive and yet absolutely true against 
leakage. 

Ferneries can also be obtained in an 
endless variety of pleasing designs, often 
showing on their surface delicate moldings 
with Chinese figures in gold or black lac- 
quer. Hanging baskets lined with moss are 
especially appropriate and are inexpensive. 
They are picturesque when filled with Adi- 
antum, altho Asparagus or Springheri are 
dainty and grow in a feathery mass, send- 
ing out trailers a yard or more in length. 
Then there is the Parrot’s Feather, which 
requires a water-tight basket, and when 
thrifty, lends itself to decorative use, pro- 
ducing a charming little bunch of drooping 
and curling leaves and plumes. 











When you require 
World-wide Banking 
for your business 


HEN in the course of business events it be- 

comes necessary for a business man to broaden 

his field of endeavor, he not infrequently finds 
that he must broaden his banking facilities also. 


WHEN your business reaches that point, you may well consider 
the completeness of financial service afforded by the Bankers Trust: 
Company, 16 Wali Street and Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New York! 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you place your business account with us you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your largest business require- 
ments can be met and your varied banking needs be satisfied 
to the smallest detail. As a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Bankers Trust Company offers you all of the 
advantages of the best commercial banks besides the advan- 
tages of complete trust company service. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Foreign Depart- 
ment you take advantage of 


the best existing world-wide banking facilities 


because we are co-operating with hundreds of great banks 
in all civilized parts of the world You can make use of 
our service, for example, for 
—transferring funds by telegraph or cable 
issuing travellers’ credits in dollars and pounds sterling 
—buying and selling foreign monies 
—collecting of foreign coupons 
—securing credit information and reports on trade conditions 
—issuing documentary credits payable in all parts of the world 
—financing imports and exports. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Bond Department 
you will have the investment experience of the Bankers 
Trust Company at your service Our officers will be glad 
to review your lists of investments and advise you that they 
may be suited to your needs and sufficiently diversified. 
Because it is our policy to offer to our customers only such 
securities as we are willing to include in our own invest- 
ments, you will find in our current offerings—sent to you 
on request—a carefully selected list of securities which we 
are buying for our own account. 


Office: 
16 Wall 


Street §- Member Federal Reserve System —*#n Street 











“I was astounded at my new power over men and women. People actually went 
out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The Secret of Makin 
People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is a big help to success—it’s as important as ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use. 


LL the office was talking about it, and 
we were wondering which one of us 
would be the lucky man. 

There was an important job to be filled 
—as Assistant-to-the-President. Accord- 
ing to the general run of salaries in the 
office, this one would easily pay from $7,000 
to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, 
was striking personality and the ability to 
meet even the biggest men in their offices, 
their clubs, and their homes, on a basis of 
absolute equality. This the firm consid- 
ered of even more importance than knowl- 
edge of the business. 


OU know just what happens when 

news of this sort gets around an of- 

fice. The boys got to picking the man 
among themselves. They had the choice 
all narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt 
about it, too. Harrison was big enough 
for the job, and could undoubtedly make 
a success of it. But, personally, I felt 
that I had the edge on him in lots of ways. 
And I was sure that the firm knew it, too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure 
when the president’s secretary came into 
my office with a cheery smile, looked at me 
meaningly, handed me a bulletin and said, 
“Mr. Frazer, here is the news about the 
new Assistant-to-the-President.” There 
seemed to be a new note of added respect 
in her attitude toward me. I smiled my 
appreciation as she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own. Never 
did the sun shine so brightly as on that 
morning, and never did it seem so good to 
be alive! These were my thoughts as I 
gazed out of the window, seeing not the 
hurrying throngs, but vivid pictures of my 
new position flashing before me. And then 
for a further joyous thrill I read the bulle- 
tin. It said, “Effective January 1, Mr. 
Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, 
will assume the duties of Assistant-to-the- 
President at the home office.” 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it couldn’t be 
Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was 
only a branch-office salesman. . . . Per- 
sonality! Why, he was only five feet four 
inches high, and had no more personality 
than a mouse. Stack him up against a big 
man and he’d look and act like an office 
boy. I knew Peters well and there was 
nothing to him, nothing at all. 
January the ist came and Peters as- 
sumed his new duties. All the boys were 
openly hostile to him. Naturally, I felt 


very keenly about it, and didn’t exactly go 
out of my way to make things pleasant for 
him—not exactly! 

But our open opposition didn’t seem to 
bother Peters. He went right on with his 
work and began to make good. Soon I 
noticed that, despite my feeling against 
him, I was secretly beginning to admire 
him. He was winning over the other boys, 
too. It wasn’t long before we all buried 
our little hatchets and palled up with 
Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big 
hit he made with the people we did busi- 
ness with. I never saw anything like it. 
They would come in and write in and 
*phone in to the firm and praise Peters to 
the skies. They insisted on doing business 
with him, and gave him orders of a size 
that made you dizzy to look at. And offers 
of positions!—why, Peters was offered a 
score of fancy-figure positions. 


HAT I couldn’t get into my mind was 
how a little, unassuming, ordinary- 
to-look-at chap like Peters could make 

such a big hit with everyone—especially 
with influential men. He seemed to have 
an uncanny influence over people. The 
masterly Peters of today was an altogether 
different man from the commonplace Peters 
I had first met years ago. I couldn’t quite 
make it out, nor could the other boys. One 
day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him 
to evade. But he didn’t. He let me in 
on the secret. He said he wasn’t afraid 
to do it as there always was plenty of 
room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind 
in exactly the same way as when you stand 
on a hill and look through binocular glasses 
at objects in the far distance. Lots ef 
things which I couldn’t see before suddenly 
leaped into my mind with startling clear- 
ness. A new sense of power surged through 
me. And I felt the urge to put it into 
action. 

Within a month I was getting remark- 
able results, found myself becoming popu- 
lar. I was now able to interest business 
men of importance who had formerly given 
me only a passing nod of acquaintance. I 
was surprised at my ability to “get on” 
with people, and to win their interest and 
friendship. 

I could tell you many similar instances, 
but they all tell the same story—the abil- 
ity to make peovle like you. I don’t take 
any personal credit for what I’ve done. 
All the credit I give to the method Peters 


told me about. We've both told it to lots 
of our friends, and it has helped them won- 
derfully. 

But you want to know how it is done. 
Well, what Peters told me at luncheon 
that day was this: “Get Dr. Blackford’s 
‘Reading Character at Sight.’” I did so. 
This is how I learned to do all the remark- 
able things I’ve told you about. 

You’ve heard of Dr. Blackford, the Mas- 
ter Character Analyst. Many concerns 
will not employ a man without first get- 
ting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Con- 
cerns such as Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Baker Vawter 
Company, Scott Paper Company and many 
others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees 
for advice on dealing with human nature. 

So great was the demand for these serv- 
ices that Dr. Blackford could not eve 
begin to fill all such engagements. So Dr. 
Blackford has explained the method in a 
simple seven-lesson course entitled ‘Read- 
ing Character at Sight.” Even a half 
hour’s reading of this remarkable course 
will give you an insight into human nature 
and a power over people which will sur- 
prise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in 
Dr. Blackford’s Course, “Reading Charac- 
ter at Sight,” that they will gladly send 
it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The 
complete course will go to you instantly 
on approval, all charges prepaid. Look it 
over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the 
claims made for it. If you do not want 
to keep it, then return it, and the transac- 
tion is closed. And if you decide to keep 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit 
five dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume 
no obligation. The entire course goes to 
you on approval. You’ve everything to 
gain—nothing to lose. So mail the coupon 
NOW, while this remarkable offer remains 
open. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. B 119 W. 40th Street, New York 

You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons entitled “Reading Character at 
Sight.” I will either remail the course to you 
within five days after its receipt, or send you 
$5 in full payment of the course. 
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FRUIT*TRERS FOR THE 
SMALL GARDEN 


(Continued from page 180) 


vidual trees begin to produce fruit in 
two or three years. They cannot be expected 
to produce any great amount of fruit, how- 
ever, until they are four or five years old. 
Of course much depends upon the variety. 
Early bearing is only one of the merits 
which they possess, altho one which makes 
a particularly strong appeal to the man who 
is starting a new garden and wants results 
as soon as possible. Dwarf trees would be 
worth adopting in gardens where the space 
is limited if only for the fact that several 
different varieties can be grown. More than 
that, they are easily taken care of, for 
they can be kept sprayed, thinned and cul- 
tivated with a minimum of work, and the 
fruit can be picked from the ground. 

When an apple tree such as the McIntosh 
or the Wealthy gets to be well grown, it 
can be expected to produce four or five 
bushels of fruit. If the trees are being 
grown in bush form, they are likely to be 
ten feet high at that time. The growing 
of dwarf apples is especially to be encour- 
aged. These dwarf apple trees will be found 
extremely satisfactory on a small place. 
You can usually get better fruit from dwarf 
trees than from standard trees, which is 
quite natural when you consider the ease 
with which you can care for them. It be- 
comes a simple matter to reach every part 
of the dwarf tree with a liquid spray, and 
thinning is made equally easy. Misled by 
the name, some people think that the fruit 
of dwarf trees is likely to be smaller than 
that grown on trees of the standard type, 
but this is not so. Indeed, the apples are 
often larger than the average of those pro- 
duced on trees of the common sort. 

Dwarf trees of the bush type can be 
bought from most nurserymen in variety. 
They cost but little more than standard 
trees. If you are a novice and want to grow 
trained trees, you may be wise to buy them 
already trained, altho you will find them 
more expensive. Trees in Espalier form 
should certainly be purchased already 
trained, regardless of the price, if you feel 


. you must have them. 


It is necessary to have good, mellow soil 
when dwarf trees are to be planted, and 
they will need good cultivation. They must 
not be planted very deep, or roots will be 
thrown out above the graft, and being freed 
from the influence of the dwarf stock they 
will take the forms of standard trees, thus 
defeating the purpose of the grower. 

The best time to do the pruning is in 
March, as with all fruit trees. The work 
done then, however, must be supplemented 
by a little summer pruning, when trained 
trees are being grown. All shoots must be 
kept pinched back. 

It is best not to feed growing trees with 
much manure, which tends to promote too 
rank a growth. Better results are obtained 
from commercial fertilizers, for then you 
can maintain a proper balance. Altho good 
cultivation is required, as has been stated, 
it should cease in July, and the ground 
seeded down to rye or clover. 

There is a certain tendency on the part 
of some people to look askance at dwarf 
trees, but there is no good reason for their 
doing so. Such trees are entirely practical 
for use in the home garden, and even for 
planting between standard trees in home 
orchards, being cut out when the larger 
trees come into bearing. The use of the 
trained forms is not to be recommended 
for the man with a small garden, except 
in a limited way. At the same time a few 
such trees are both interesting and decora- 
tive, and add to the general appearance of 
the garden plot. 
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The Ease of Arco Wand Cleaning 


You will marvel at the quick results with the ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner. In a few moments, rugs and floors are immacu- 
late, upholstery is brightened, and mouldings, stairs, and corners are dust free. 
The cleaning is done swiftly, thoroughly, and without any physical labor. An 
easy stroking or pointing the Wand takes out all dust, dirt, grit, lint, etc. 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum, Cleaner is a permanent, valuable 
improvement to any property. It is always and instantly ready for cleaning 
carpets, rugs, mattresses, curtains, upholstery, clothes, etc. Makes help 
easier to get and-easier to keep. Costs: about a penny a day for current. The 
dust and dirt are piped away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine, 


Easily put in any building, Old or new 


Prices reduced 20% to quicken buying 
The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is soli by dealers everywhere. Terms 
of partial payments may be arranged at your convenience. 


Send today for an illustrated catalog, “The ARCO WAND,” 
which fully illustrates and describes its many labor-saving uses Machinels set in basement 
or side room. A suction 
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Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators nd Prombleg oh Be ane 


Discard the old cleaning 
ways which make you 
old before your time! 
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Moderate‘jRates 
Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 


We Are Now Displaying a Great Variety of Attractive 
Models in 


SPRING AND SUMMER FURS 
C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Telephone 4360 Bryant 


126 West 42nd Street 
-| NEW YORK ([ 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 


terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up to date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON- 
SER-TEX, a scientifically treated can- 
vas roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 N. Wells Street 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co.. Los Angeles. Sap Francisco 














HOTEL TULLER 


FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 

















WHA®HAPPENED [IN 


THE UKRAINE 


(Continued from page 171) 

by a considerable movement of the population, 
which is not only a movement of the people in 
the towns. This movement is hostile to the 
French and the Greeks, and is a factor which 
must be very carefully weighed by every one 
who studies this problem, because it shows the 
danger of rash interference or meddling, which 
will enable the Bolshevists to rally to them- 
selves a patriotic and national movement. It is 
clear that the Bolshevist army near Odessa ex- 
poses Rumania to very direct menace of inva- 
sion, which, coupled with the position in Hun- 
garv, renders the Rumanian problem specially 
acute. In Nikolaieff, one of the towns occupied, 
a curious situation arose. There were about 
10,000 Germans who wished to be taken home 
round by sea, but, this being refused, they en- 
deavored to m their way by land and were 
attacked by ts. They threw themsleves 
into Nikolaieff and defended themselves with 
some success. It was possible some use might 
have been made of these men, but owing to the 
way in which this question was handled they 
have now finally given up their arms and some 
of them have gone over to the Bolshevists, and 
some have been brought out by sea. The march 
of events there has been wholly prejudicial to 
the cause and hopes of permanent peace in 
Europe. 

We were told in January that Denikin's 
army consisted of 180,000 men, of whom 
80 per cent were Kuban Cossacks and 20 
per cent volunteers from the ex-Czar’s 
army. Krasnov’s force of Don Cossacks 
was stated at 250,000. Both were equipt 
with British munitions and advised by 
British experts. The French forces at 
Odessa, according to Foreign Minister 
Pichon, numbered 50,000. 

According to these statements there were 
about half a million troops available for 
the defense of the Black Sea front, yet we 
are now told that the Soviet forces that 
took Odessa outnumbered the defenders 
“six or seven to one.” Such figures are be- 
wildering. As the enemy approached the 
coast the soldiers of Denikin and Petliura, 
forgetting their differences, joined in try- 
ing to hold back the Bolsheviki until the 
French and Greek troops and their na- 
tionals could be embarked. On March 13 
General Anselme, the French commandant, 
issued a proclamation assuring the inhab- 
itants that “under no circumstances would 
he evacuate the town.” A week later he 
issued the order for evacuation. A week 
after that Cecil Harmsworth, Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, assured the 
House of Commons that Odessa was in no 
danger and there was no intention of evac- 
uating it. As late as March 27, that is, 
after the troops and refugees had been em- 
barking for a week, it was given out in 
London that “reports of a serious situation 
with regard to the Allied forces at Odessa 
are viewed in official British quarters as 
largely Bolshevist propaganda.” Such pre- 
varication of bad news is of course a legit- 
imate rule in wartime and was practised 
by all belligerents in the late war, but one 
cannot see the reason for it under the 
present circumstances. While we were be- 
ing told that Petliura and Vinnichenko 
had gone over to the Bolsheviki, the former 
was fighting them singlehanded and the 
latter had joined General Berthelot. 

The advance of the Soviet troops was 
so swift that they entered Odessa April 
6 before the evacuation was completed. The 
French commandant begged for’ three 
hours’ time to embark, but this was re- 
fused and fighting took place in the streets. 
But 8000 of the Greek residents, 20,000 of 
the Russian and all the American were 
afely carried off. 

An attempt was made to save the Crimea 
by fortifying the isthmus of Perekop, but 
the Bolsheviki swept over the defenses and 
on April 12 took Simferopol, the capital of 
the Crimea. The naval base of Sevastopol 
was prepared for a siege and the Allied 
fleet brought into action. But Sevastopol 
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_——S FLOWER BOX 


For Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors, etc. 
a, Supplies just the amount of air and water 
necessary when and where needed. No 
} surface water. Used indoors or outdoors— 
— flowers healthy and the year 
= ar roun' 
Sub-irrigating Leak Proof—Rust Proof 
ix sizes—aluminum or dark green finish. 
sk — md or write for — eo. 


MANUF: 
Dept. F. 30'S. Le Salle St. 


LEARN ABOUT GOLDFISH AND 
AQUATIC GARDENS 


We make artistic aquariums suitable for the most 
beautiful homes, conservatories or lawns, for 
keeping goldfish and aquatic plants. We will 
make to order any size wished for. Descriptive 
circular free. Pioneer AguaRium Inpustry, 
Racine, Wisc. 


























TIME TO PAINT— 


To preserve the wood, 
to freshen the trim, to 
give the house a new coat 
or to bring the barns and 
fences, the outbuildings 
and small structures into 
the general color plan of 
the place. 














Choose good paints, safe 
preservatives and tested 
varnishes and finishes. 


Our service gives free 
information on paints and 
many other household 
topics. 
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is said "to have ‘surrendered to thé Bol- 
sheviki on April 19, the Crimean troops 
withdrawing to Constantinople. 

This serious setback appears to have 
been due more to political mismanagement 
than to military mistakes. The Allies have 
lost the Ukraine, but what is worse they 
have lost the Ukrainians. The peasantry 
and workingmen became convinced, how- 
ever erroneously, that the French and 
British intended to deprive them of their 
land and liberty, to reinstate the Polish 
landlords and Russian officials, so they 
have turned toward the Bolsheviki as res- 
cuers rath*r than invaders. Doubtless they 
will discover their mistake in trusting the 
Bolsheviki as they did in trusting the Ger- 
mans, but that does not help matters now. 

It does not appear that the United 
States hud any voice in the determination 
of the policy adopted toward the Ukrain- 
ians, which is a pity, for they are our blood 
brethren. A half million of our people have 
come from Ukrainia. We have worked by 
their side and fought by their side. We can 
understand them and sympathize with them 
as the French cannot, for the French are 
not a cosmopolitan or colonizing people. 
They stay at home and inbreed and so can- 
not be expected to have that personal 
familiarity with racial characteristics that 
comes natural to Americans. Considering 
the close relationship between the United 
States and Ukrainia and our intimate con- 
cern in their affairs, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to expect that our Government 
should be consulted by the Allies before 
they embark upon operations such as those 
that have just come to such a disastrous 
conclusion. The French acknowledge that 
they have made a mistake in antagonizing 
the Ukrainian peasantry and they now 
manifest a willingness to abate somewhat 
of their demands and to accept American 
mediation. 
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Pebbles 


_ “Is he clever?” “Very. He can look wise 
in situations that would make most of us 
look foolish.” —Detroit Free Press. 


“Sorry, madam, but your account is al- 
ready overdrawn.” “Well, what of it, young 
man? Haven’t I a right to do what I like 
with my own account?’—Life. 


Willie Willis—What is a “practical 
joker?” Papa Willis—One who jokes with 
his subordinates; and an impractical joker, 
my boy, is one who jokes with his wife.— 
Judge. 


“Do you need to study Latin to be a 
druggist?’ “Some people have that idea, I 
don’t know why. People don’t order post- 
age stamps and soda water in Latin.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


Redd—I am going to move tomorrow 
and my partner’s going to move next 
week, 

Greene—What are you doing? Playing 
i game of chess?—Yonkers Statesman. 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” re- 
iarked the ready-made philosopher. “Yes; 
but in these days of servant problems is 
there any possible danger of anybody’s 
having too many cooks?’—Washington 
‘Tar, 


Proprietor (just demobilized)—Yus, I’ve 
been thru it—officers’ cook two years— 
wounded twice. 

Tommy (tasting the soup)—You’re 
lucky, mate. It’s a wonder they didn’t kill 
yer.—London Opinion. 


“I put in the French phrases here and 
there,” said the would-be author, “to give 
the b an atmosphere of culture.” “That's 
all right,” said the publisher, “but it would 
have helped still more if you’d put in a 
little good English here and there.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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E weave the cool B. V. D. Nainsook in our 
own mills especially equipped to make this 
fabric. 


The cotton used is particularly selected 
for its quality and strength. 
This insures to you, the 
wearer, that superiority and 
economy only obtainable in 


B. V. D. Underwear. 














B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, $1.00 the Garment. 


B. V.D. Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union 
Suits, (Pat. U. S. A.) $1.75 the Suit. 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 














TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public is warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916. 
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The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Have Your Eyes Examined 


If glasses are needed ask for 


Shur-on 


m<SES AND SPECTACLES 


Made in many attractive 
styles, they are 


Comfortable 
Efficient 


Fashionable 


In any style of Shur-on, with 
or without Shelltex Rims, you 
always get 


Quality Beyond Question 


al no greater cost. 


Because it is decidedly to your 
advantage to get Shur-ons, 
look for the name stamped in 
the bridge of each mounting. 
It is there to protect you and 
optical dealers who want to 
serve your best interests. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of Shur-on Optical Products 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 





Does Your ANCESTRY Interest You? 


Our new catalogue of 


American Genealogy 


the largest of its kind ever published, and contain- 

ing over titles, will be sent free on receipt of 

application, with 3c stamp [or postage. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ROBINSON 
REMINDER 
At All 
Stationers 


fd. by 
Robinson Mfg.@ 
Westfiela ,Mass 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads MR. C. “ BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parte together i 2 708 would 
a broken limb. salves. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove 4 oe ed by 
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DON’T GIVE UP THE 
SHIPS 


(Continued from page 173) 


the world, for which we cannot command 
equal advantages, and which must be op- 
erated at an inevitable disadvantage. I am 
always in favor of private initiative wher- 
ever it can be introduced and maintained. 
If we can develop successfully a merchant 
marine under both private ownership and 
operation, I favor that method, but I am 
willing to give up private ownership and 
accept public ownership with private op- 
eration if it be necessary to secure a per- 
manent American merchant marine. 

Those who object to public ownership in 
any form should recognize that fundamen- 
tal disadvantages must be overcome and 
must accept the principle of Government 
ownership and private operation, or indi- 
cate a method by which a merchant ma- 
rine can be developed under private own- 
ership. That which has been most fre- 
quently suggested has been to sell to pri- 
vate interests upon favorable terms the 
vessels the Government has constructed, 
making the price sufficiently low to attract 
purchasers, and then leave to private in- 
itiative the development of a merchant ma- 
rine. I believe its operation should be left 
in private hands. Even tho we disregard 
the criticism that such a program will re- 
sult in passing, at low price, into the hands 
of some who may be especially favored, of 
Government vessels built at a much greater 
cost, there still remains the much more im- 
portant criticism that such a plan deals 
only with tonnage already built, and does 
not open a way to the maintenance of a 
shipbuilding industry and the permanent 
upbuilding of a national merchant marine. 
If the ships already built and contracted 
for are sold to private owners, the imme- 
diate demand will be satisfied, and who 
will place orders with the shipyards for 
additional vessels? If orders are not placed, 
the shipyards must be discontinued, and 
their workmen find other occupations. 

No solution of this vext problem can be 
permanently satisfactory, which only pro- 
vides for the disposition of Government 
vessels already contracted for. This ship- 
building industry must be fostered until it 
can stand alone, and the workers in the 
shipyards must be kept together and 
trained until they can compete with those 
employed in foreign shipyards. A certain 
number of the vessels which have been 
built should be sold by the nation on the 
best terms obtainable, because they were 
built to meet a desperate need, and are 
not of sufficiently high quality to be re- 
tained permanently. When these vessels 
have been sold, those remaining should be 
continued under Government ownership 
and chartered to private operators under 
precise regulations as to the trade in which 
they are to be used, and the conditions 
under which they are to be operated. Com- 
plete freedom of operation should not be 
given. They are a national asset to be 
used, not for the purpose of making money 
for their operators, but of assuring to the 
American producers of raw and manufac- 
tured articles an outlet for their commodi- 
ties to foreign lands. Unrestricted freedom 
of operation might result in their use in 
a pooled service, or their control by those 
interested in the rebate system. If the 
prime object in developing a merchant ma- 
rine is to provide an outlet for our com- 
modities to foreign lands, it will probably 
be necessary for the Shipping Board so to 
regulate the ocean freight carried in Gov- 
ernment owned vessels, as to make it dif- 
ficult for private operators to take the 
vessels on time charter. The risk under 
these conditions, to the private operators, 
will be greater and their responsibility 
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should therefore be lessened. I apprehend, 
however, that there will be no difficulty in 
working out an operating basis which will 
attract efficient private energy and permit 
it to make thru the operations of Govern- 
ment owned ships a reasonable and satis- 
factory return. From the standpoint of the 
people as a whole, it will be better to op- 
erate the ships at lower and more perma- 
nent rates, and thus assure an outlet to 
foreign countries for their products, than 
to follow the fluctuating rates of competi- 
tion with the view to securing the greatést 
possible revenue. 

One objection which will be advanced 
immediately to this program is the fact 
that it will bring Government money into 
competition with private capital. This. dif- 
ficulty must be met fairly and honestly, 
and a satisfactory solution found. In the 
first place, there were only a few vessels 
engaged in foreign trade, in the hands of 
American private owners at the beginning 
of the war. A large number of vessels have 
been purchased by private owners during 
the war, and while it is true that most of 
these have been acquired because of large 
war profits, and taken over with a full 
knowledge that the Shipping Board was in 
existence and a program of Government 
construction under way, their interests are 
entitled to full recognition and protection. 
It is fair to note that war profits, in many 
cases, have more than repaid the initial 
investment, and it is also true that a pro- 
gram of Government ownership will not 
appreciably lessen the value of ships al- 
ready privately owned and operated under 
the American flag. The value of ocean ton- 
nage in the world’s market will always re- 
main, for a Government owned fleet in the 
United States will form but a modest part 
of the world’s tonnage. Its chief function 
will be to provide avenues to certain for- 
eign markets, and to exercize thru its op- 
eration a regulatory influence against un- 
due advance in ocean freight rates. 

There are other very definite and im- 
portant advantages enjoyed by English 
merchant vessels, which will require both 
effort and time to overcome. One of these 
is the existing network of English steam- 
ship agents all over the world, which has 
been the result of generations of aggres- 
sive shipping policy. A second is the sys- 
tem of coaling stations under British con- 
trol at nearly every point where such fa- 
cilities are needed. The second difficulty 
may be overcome by an increasing use of 
oil, either as fuel under the boilers, or 
thru the medium of internal combustion 
engines of the Deisel type. Fuel oil can be 
carried in the skin of the ship, under the 
lowest cargo floor. It does not occupy space 
which can be used for cargo and the cruis- 
ing radius of the vessel can be so increased 
as to render oil burning ships indepen- 
dent of English bunker stations. The crea- 
tion of shipping agents in all parts of the 
world is a much more difficult task. It has 
been suggested by one close student of this 
problem that the development of these agen- 
cies will be so slow, if left entirely to pri- 
vate initiative, that it will be necessary to 
bring to their establishment the support of 
the Shipping Board either thru the open- 
ing in foreign countries of agencies con- 
trolled by the Shipping Board, or by the 
encouragement of private agencies by mak- 
ing them the authorized representatives of 
the Government owned vessels. 

It is fortunate that our shipbuilding and 
maritime industry which has slumbered 
for several generations has been aroused 
by war necessity, but unfortunate that the 
adoption of a permanent national policy 
must come at a time when we are taking 
account of the unavoidable mistakes of war, 
and when the control of Congress is pass- 
ing from the hands of one party to another. 
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The Trans-Atlantic Flight, Aerial Transportation, Aerial Mail, Aerial Sports and the Pan- 
American Aeronautic Exposition and Race Meet at Atlantic City are a few of the things you 
should know about commercial aeronautics. 
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America. 
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opportunities in this new industry, become a subscriber to FLYING MAGAZINE. 
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The Democratic Administration has been 
entrusted with the expenditure of an enor- 
mous sum for shipping during the war 
period. That mistakes were made be- 
cause of hasty and perhaps, in some cases, 
ill considered action due to war pressure, 
was unavoidable. It is natural and proper 
that the new Congress should ask for an 
accounting for moneys spent. Congress 
would not fulfil its duty to the people if 
it did not take an account of stock, ask 
where the money had gone and review in 
the calm deliberation of peace the ship- 
building program before determining a per- 
manent policy. How long this analysis will 
take it is impossible to forecast, for there 
are many matters pressing for public at- 
tention. But while it is being made, there 
is much useful work for the Shipping 
Board to undertake. 

A thoro study of the types of vessels 
built should be made, and those selected 
for future construction which will prove 
to be the most economical operating units. 
The shipbuilding yards of the country 
must be examined carefully and those which 
cannot justify their existence discarded. 
While all this work is going on, there must, 
however, be some temporary program to 
hold together the workmen in the different 
shipyards, and I am sure that Congress, 
regardless of party, must recognize the 
necessity for sufficient appropriations to 
tide over the reorganization period. The 
adoption of a sound policy means so much 
to the industry of the United States and 
involves the expenditure of so vast a sum 
of money, that it is better to take time for 
deliberation and to be safe rather than 
sorry, but it is the hope of all those deeply 
interested in the rebirth of an American 
merchant marine that progress can be 
made as quickly as is consistent with safe- 
ty, to the end that a merchant marine un- 
der the American flag be permanently re- 
stored, and the great impetus received un- 
der the stimulus of war be not lost, but 
carried forward under a wise and far- 
seeing policy. 

New York 
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It only takes a few minutes to find in 
others the faults we can’t discover in our- 
selves in a lifetime-——Boston Transcript. 


If the Bolsheviki and Germans get to 
real fighting the world will be neutral to 
the extent of hoping both sides lose.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


“You can’t complain of the price of 
wheat now.” 

“No,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “But 
they might go a leetle further and guar- 
antee us the money without puttin’ us to 
so much trouble raisin’ the wheat.”— 
Washington Star. 


“You say your jewels were stolen while 
the family were at dinner?’ “No, no! 
This is a serious theft, officer. Our dinner 
was stolen while we were putting on our 
jewels."-—New York Globe. 


Prospective Housemaid (late munition- 
ette)—An’ ’ow many children, might I 
harsk? 

Exasperated Prospective Employer— 
Three—but we could drown a couple if 
you'd prefer it——London Opinion. 


“Some of these guys have got a funny 
way of doing their bit,” wailed one of the 
boys at the San Pedro submarine base the 
other day. 

“Here I blowed home for a vacation and 
finds this guy parading around with my 

irl. 
’ “I nails him and wants to know what 
the big idea is. 

“*°Tain’t nawthin’ wrong,’ he comes 
back. ‘I just take her down to the news- 
paper office every day to see if you've got 
killed or not.’”—The Forecast. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA 
OF LABOR 


(Continued from page 162) 

and after child-birth, including the question 

of maternity benefit. 

(b) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

. Employment of children— 

(a) Minimum age of employment. 

(b) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the Interna- 
tional Conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 
on the prohibition of night work for women 
employed in industry and the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches. 

Three resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legisla- 
tion are also of decided interest. 

In the first, which was proposed by the 
Belgian, French and Italian delegations, the 
hope is exprest that as soon as possible 
an agreement may be arrived at between 
the members of the League of Nations 
which will endow the International Labor 
Conference with power to adopt resolu- 
tions which shall possess the force of in- 
ternational law. 

The second resolution, proposed by the 
same delegations, requests the Peace Con- 
ference, pending the signature of the Treaty 
of Peace, to communicate the present draft 
convention to the neutral powers for their 
information on the ground that any inter- 
national code of labor legislation cannot 
be really effective without the codperation 
of all industrial countries. 

The third resolution, offered by the 
French delegation, proposes that the “very 
special questions concerning the minimum 
conditions to be accorded to seamen” shall 
be dealt with at a special meeting of the 
International Labor Conference devoted 
exclusively to the question of seamen. 
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ENGLAND’S INCREASING 
LIQUOR BILL 


British economists are alarmed at the 
rapid increase in the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages during the war. As the fig- 
ures and diagram show, the amount spent 
by the people of the United Kingdom on 
liquor last year was more than 50 per cent 
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greater than in any year before the war. 
This does not include intoxicants supplied 
to the army and-navy abroad. Considering 
that millions of men were taken out of the 
country for these services this shows that 
the stay-at-home population, especially the 
women, drank much more heavily than 
formerly. The Government endeavored to 
stop this waste of food material by cur- 
tailing the production and diluting the 
beer. But the higher the price and the 
weaker the beer the more was bought. In 
1918 nine hundred thousand more barrels 
of beer were drunk than in 1917. A recent 
order of the Government allows 5,000,000 
more barrels of beer and 6,000,000 gallons 
of spirits to be sold. 

The people of Great Britain spent dur- 
ing the war five billion dollars on alcoholic 
drinks, But because of the dilution of beer 
the total alcohol consumed in 1918 was 60 
ber cent less than in 1913. Of this alcohol 
72 per cent was consumed as beer, 23 per 


Cider as spirits and 5 per cent as wine and 
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ARE YOU A 
BLONDE? 


If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you what 
your mental and emotional qualities are 
likely to be. The same if you are a 
brunet. 

When you really know the difference 
between the blondes and brunets, the 
difference in their characters, tempera- 
ments, abilities, and peculiar traits, yon 
will save yourself many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people 
you must know these things. 

You persuade a blonde in one way— 
a brunet in another. Blondes enjoy one 
phase of life—brunets another. 

Blondes make good in one kind of a 
job—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as em- 
ployees, with one policy—brunets with 
an entirely different policy. 

The history of nations—of civiliza- 
tion—is woven through and through 
with these fundamental differences. To 
know these differences scientifically is 
the first step in judging men and women, 
in getting on well with them, in master- 
ing their minds, in making them like 
you, in winning their respect, admira- 
tion, love, friendship. 

Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous 
character analyst and employment ex- 
pert, has put the secret into a wonder- 
ful little book entitled “Blondes and 
Brunets,” cloth bound. Only 48 pages 
but packed full of valuable information 
for you. 

Dr. Blackford has specialized on this 
subject for 20 years and is retained by 
many large corporations. 

The book is fascinating. In a half 
hour you will get from its pages the 
most valuable secrets that ever came 
into your possession. 30 CENTS (in 
stamps) brings it to you by return mail. 
Send for it today. 





INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money 
order). 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 14. 

Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 

Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 








Elevation 1400 feet. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P,. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year's commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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” Light Brigade.” 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Finish the Job. By Carter Glass. 

e mem of your class. may give great 
assistance in selling Victory Bonds. Speak 
to your class earnestly and sincerely. Tell 
why Victory Bonds are necessary, and then 
give practical suggestions for aiding in the 
sale of bonds. Base your speech on the title 
—‘Finish the Job.” 

Give the derivation and the meaning of 
every one of the following words: exigency, 
computation, cumulative, retrenching, reac- 
tionary, verve, avarice. 

“We hear it said that the spirit of the 
world is broken.” Explain what is meant 
by “The spirit of the world.” Tell of any 
event, or series of events, that will show 
“The spirit of the world” in a time of peace. 
Contrast the present condition of France 
and that of the United States. 

“In France seventy thousand Americans 
sleep beneath the sod.” Give a speech in 
which you show your hearers the duty that 
you and they owe to the dead heroes. 
“Nothing is impossible.” In one paragraph 
emphasize some apparent impossibility of 
the past; in another paragraph show how 
the “impossibility” was overcome. 

“To go back is not an American character- 
istic.” Develop the sentence by giving a 
clear account of any historical incident that 
may be used in illustration. 

What Happened in the Ukraine. By 
Edwin E. Slosson. 

“Again the Crimea has become a battle- 
field.” Give a brief and clear account of 
the Crimean War. 

Give your class an account of the events 
that led to the charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava. 


Read aloud Tennyson’s “Charge of the 


. What spirit does Tennyson emphasize in 


his poem? 


Read aloud Tennyson’s “Charge of the 


" Heavy Brigade at Balaklava.” 


Compare and contrast the two poems. 
Tell the story of some events in the recent 
war that may be compared with the event 
named in either of Tennyson’s poems. 


. What characteristics are necessary to make 


a thoroly good war poem? 

Read aloud any notable poem based on the 
recent war. 

Prepare an exposition on the subject, ‘The 
People of the Ukraine.” 

Prove that the Ukraine is an important 
section of Europe. 


. Narrate the recent history of the ee. 
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Explain why the United States is deeply 
interested in the Ukraine. 
. . Dane Give Up the Ships. By Irving ve 
us 

Point out the principal proposition present- 
ed in the article. 

Point out the principal divisions of the 
article. 

Point out examples of refutation. 

Explain the value of refutation in debate. 
Point out an example of analogy. What is 
the value of analogy in argument? 

Sum up the practical suggestions made in 
the article. 
. The Story of the Week. 

Give a talk in which you explain the re- 
cent work of the Peace Congress. 

Explain the present situation in Russian 
affairs. 

Give a brief account of the most important 
recent events in the United States. 


ey wey with Weeds. By F. F. Rock- 


well, 
Show that the article is successful, or not 
successful, in the following points: introduc- 
_ development, specific instance, conclu- 
sion. 


Vi. Move Your Living Room Out-Doors. By 


1. 


vi 
1, 
2. 


. Write a short story that will make 


Mary Harrod Northend. 

Write a short story in which you make use, 
incidentally, of much of the information 
presented in the article. 

I. Giopsying De Luxe. By John R. Eustis. 
Comment on the effectiveness of the title. 
Show how the article is related to Steven- 
son’s “Inland Voyage” and “Traveling with 
a Donkey.” 

use of 

the information presented in the article. 
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. “America is Italy’s friend.” 


. Why was the petition of the 


. What is the 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


_COMMBRCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Progress Toward Peace—Story of the 

Week, “‘The Preference of Justice Over 

Interest.’’ 


‘ —— is there reason to believe that the Ger- 


may reject the Peace Treaty as of- 
fered? What will happen in that case? 


. Why is it planned to have the Germans sign 


the treaty in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles? 


. State the pros and cons of the dispute over 


the Adriatic. What will happen if Italy’s 
claims are allowed? If they are disallowed? 


. What were the terms of the Pact of Lon- 


don referred to in the President’s appeal? 


. How do the tefms of the armistice limit 


Italy’s claim? 
What is the 
basis for this statement? 


. State the pros and cons of the dispute 


over the Shan-Tung Peninsula. What will 
happen if Japan’s claims are allowed? If 
they are disallowed? 


. Should the Americans enter into a guar- 


antee to France such as is rumored to have 
been drawn up at the Peace Conference? 
Ukrania and the Allies—“What Hap- 
pened in the Ukraine.’ 

Locate Ukrainia on the map. Why is this 
region more important economically than 
Great Russia? 


. Under what circumstances did Ukrainia as- 


sume its independence? Was this an advan- 
tageous move for the Ukrainians? for the 
rest of the world? 


. What attitude have the French assumed 


in the recent struggles in Ukrainia? the 
British? the Americans? 
Ukrainian 


representatives for admission to the Peace 
Conference denied? 


A New Industrial Era—‘A Steering 
Chart for International Labor,” “The 
Magna Charta of Labor.’’ 


abor. 
Why is Mr. Gompers president of the 


" Labor Conference? Why is Mr. Hurley the 


second American member? 

Summarize the “Nine Points.” How many 
of them are already effective or partially 
effective in your state? 

Outline the organization and procedure of 
the “permanent organization for interna- 
tional labor legislation” proposed by the 
commission. 


. What executive and judicial organization 


and procedure is proposed? 

If, as the analysis of the commission’s work 
suggests, “there is no compulsion involved 
in the whole matter,” is the author justi- 
fied in calling the document “the Magna 
Charta of Labor’ 


Our Future sateen Policy—*‘Don’t 
Give Up the Sh ips.’’ 

What is Mr. Bush’s solution of our future 
shipping problem? Compare this solution 
with that of Mr. Hurley as given in The 
Independent of April 12. 

“When the war came, our ocean carriage 
system broke down completely.” Why? 


. What present advantages in shipping has 


Great Britain over the United States? What 
steps must be taken if our shipping is to 
be put on a par with that of Great Britain’ 


. What method of aiding American shipping 


does Mr. Bush suggest? 


. The Victory Loan—‘Finish the Job.” 


Summarize the “cold-blooded” reasons why 
the American citizen should invest in the 
Victory Loan. 

Summarize the promptings of sentiment 


’ which should impel him to “finish the job.” 


Is Secretary Glass’s appeal made to reason 
or to sentiment? Do you regard it as the 
most effective appeal which could be made’ 
State Control and Ownership—‘The 
Real North Dakota Question.” 


. Why would the people of industrial com- 


munities “not find the Non-Partizan League 


exciting” ? 

“real difference between the 
earlier radical ‘arousements’ and the North 
Dakota enterprize”? 


. The editor believes that the North Dakota 


enterprize will break down, “. . . but 
that out of the experience will come a 

policy that will be for the well being 
of all concerned.” Do you agree with both 
propositions or with either? 





